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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL WORK- 


- ERS—Miss Ida M, Cannon, pres.; Social Service Department, Massa- 


tts General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts. Miss Ruth V. 
Panos; sec’y; National Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash- 


‘ington, D. C. Organization to promote development ef social work 


in hospitals and dispénsaries. Annual meeting with National Cen- 


ference of Social Work. 


MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION—John B. 
awe. sec’y.; 131 EH. 23rd St., New York. For adequate public 
employment service; industrial safety and health laws; workmen’s 


compensation; unemployment, oid age and health insurance; mater- 


nity protection; one day’s rest in seven; efficient law enforcement, 
Publishes quarterly, ‘“‘The American Labor Legislation Review. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS (formerly 


fational Social Workers’ Exchange)—Graham Romeyn Taylor, 
ears, 130 Hast 22nd Street, New York City. An organization of 
professional social workers devoted to raise social work standards 
and requirements. Placement; (Research; Recruiting; Extension; 


Vocational Information. Membership open to qualified social workers. 
: AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, FORMERLY AMER- 


N ASSN. FOR STUDY AND PREVENTION OF INFANT MOR- 
ALITY Gerace ‘B. Knipp, sec’y.; 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore. 
Urges prenatal, obstetrical and infant care; birth registration; ma- 
ternal nursing; infant welfare consultations; care of children of pre- 
schoo] age and school age. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU—A4An agency for organizing and strength- 
ening Chambers of Commerce, City Clubs, and other civic and com- 
mercial organizations; and for training of men in the profession of 
cemmunity leadership. Address our nearest office— : 

“Tribune Building, New York. 

183 W. Madison Street, Chicago. ; : 

716 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—Kenyon L.. Butter- 


field, pres.; C. J. Galpin, ex. sec.; E. C, Lindeman, Greensboro, N. C., 
field secretary. Annual conference with annual reports. Hmphasizes 
the human aspects of country life. Membership, $3. 


“AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F. 


Cooper, sec’y.; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, _Mich. Or- 
ganized fer betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 1211 Cath- 


' edral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 


' national peace of justice. Its official organi is the Advocate of Feace, 
$2.00 a Ler Arthur Deerin Call, Secretary and Bditor, 612-614 
Colorade Building, Washington, D. C. 


: AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of American 


penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. Next Con- 
ess Jaeksonville, Florida, November, 1921. 0. F. Lewis, General 
ecretary, 135 Mast 15 street, New York city. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—HFrank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 35 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and preven- 
tion. Publicatioa free on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—3870. Seventh 
Ave., New York. For the conservation of the family, the repression of 


' prostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, and the promotion of 
- sound sex educaion. Information and catalogue ef pamphlets upon 
. requést. Annual membership dues, $2. Membership includes quarterly 


magazine and monthly bulletin. William F. Snew, M.D., gen. dir. 


J CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. Dr. L. Emmett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, Di- 


rector. To areuse public interest in the health of school children; to 
encourage the systematic teaching of health in the schools; to develop 
new metheds of interesting children in’ the forming of health habits; 
te publish and distribute pamphlets for teachers and public health 


- workers and health literature for children; to advise in organization 
of local child health programme. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 


ake to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to \im- 


prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part ef the field the assured 


results of suecessful effort. The League will be glad to consult 


With any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, Director, 130 E. 22nd 


St. New York. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED)—1 Madison Ave., New 
York. Organized in February, 1919, to nelp people ef all communities 


_ empley their leisure time to their best advantage for recreation and 


good citizenship. While Community Service (Incorporated) helps in 


organizing the work, in planning the programme and raising the | 


funds, and will, if desired, serve in an advisery capacity, the com- 


munity itself, through the community committee representative of 


community interests, determines policies and assumes complete con- 


trel ef the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. S. Braucher, sec’y. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN (NATIONAL)—305 W. 98th St., 
New York. Miss Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, 


ex. sec’y. Promotes Social Betterment through Religion, Social 


Nant Education and Civic Co-operation in U. S., Canada and 
uba. | : 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David Starr 
Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec, 
sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human inheritances, 


hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Literature free. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES. oe 


_H. Campbell, research ass’t.; Inez M. Cavert, librarian. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN A 
1CA—Censtituted by 30 Protestant denominations. Rev. a 
Macfarland, Rev. S. M, Cavert, gen’] see’ys.; 105 E. 22 St., New 
Commission on the-Church and Social Service—Rev. Wor 
Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnsen, research sec’y.; 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
pres.; F. H. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a Govern 
scheol. Free illustrated literature. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DISABLED MEN—@ 
Culbert Faries, dir., 164 BD. 23rd St., New York. Maintains fre 

dustrial training classes and employment bureau; make arti 
limbs and applhiances; publishes literature on work for the 
capped; gives advice on suitable means ter rehabilitation of dis 
persons and cooperates with other special agencies in plans t 
the disabled man “‘back on the payroil.’’ 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY—Harry W. a 
secretary; 76 Pifth Avenue, New York City. Object—to promo 
intelligent interest in Secialism among college men and women. 
nual membership, $3, $5, and $25; includes monthly, “The Sod) 
Review.”’. Special rates for students. : 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
ORED PEOPLE—Moeoerfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Jo! 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americar 
cemmon rights ef American citizenship, Furnishes informatio 
garding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, wit 
branches. Membership, $1 upward. ; 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVELERS AID SOCIETIE 
Rush Taggart, pres.; Mrs. Robert L. Dikcinson, treas.; Vir 
Johnson, sec’y.; 26 West 48rd Bt., New York. Composed of non 
mercial social agencies which protect and assist travelers, esp 
women and girls. Nen-sectarian. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRIS 
ASSOCIATION—660@ Lexington Ave., New York. To advance 
sical, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of youn - 
men. Student, city, town and country centers; physical and jf 
education; camps; rest-roems, room registries, boarding h 
lunchrooms and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
study; secretarial training school; foreign and overseas work. | 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—Offioial Na 
Body of the Catholic Organizations of the country. 
National Executive Offices, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washingten, D. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Department of Bducation—Rev. James H. Ryan, Exec. Se 
Bureau of Education—A_ C, Monahan, Director. 
Department of Laws and Legislation—William J. Cochran. F 
Department of Secial Action—Directors, John A. Ryan andj | 
A. Lapp. ‘ | 
Department of Press and_Publicity—Director, Justin Me( 
Ass’t.. Direeter, Michael Williams. 
National Ceuncil of Catholic Men—President, Richmond 
Exec. See’y., Michael J. Slattery. 
National Ceuncil ef Catholic Women—President, Mrs. Micha/ 
vin; Exec. See’y., Miss Agnes G. Regan. 
National Training School for Women, Washington, D. C. 
Miss Maud R. Cavanagh, f 
Bureau of Immigration—National Director, Bruce M. Mohler. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
105 Hast 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural invest 
Works for improved laws and administration; children’s codes. | 
dies health, schools, recreation. dependency, delinquency, ete. 
nual membership, $2, $5, $10, $25, and $100; includes quarterly, 
American Child:’’ oe. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Ch. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. ‘Originates and 
lishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and cone 
affecting the health, well being and education of children. © 
ates with educators, public health agencies, and all child 
groups in community, city or state-wide service through e 
child welfare campaigns, etc, 


‘ 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR. MENTAL HYGIEN 
Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, med. dir.; As‘ 
Medical Directors, Dr. Frankwood BH. Williams and Dr. V. V. i 
son; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Pamphlets on menial hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, / 
mindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminology, war neuroses a 
education, psychiatric social service, backward, children, sv 
state societies, ‘Mental Hygiene;’” quarterly, $2 a year- _ 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Allen T. 
pres., Boston; W. H. Parker, gen. sec’y., 23 Hast 9th St., ¢ 
nati, Ohio. General organization to discuss principles of human 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes proce 
annual meetings, monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. nfo: 
bureau. Membership, $3. 49th annual meeting, Providence, 
June 1922. Main Divisions and chairmen: - 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. - : 
Delinquents and Correction—Louis Robinson, M. D. Philad 
Health—Donald B. Armstrong, M. D. New York. 
eae Agencies and Institutions—George S. Wilson, Wash 
The Family—Frank J. Bruno, Minneapolis. ; oat: 
Industrial and’ Economie Froblems—John Shillady, New ¥ 
The Local Community—George C, Bellamy, Cleveland. 
Mental Hygiene—George A. Hastings, New York. 
Organization of Social Forces—C. M. Bookman, Cincinnati. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America—( 
Committee.) ‘ Rear aesy 0, 6, 


- 


4 


Bovat COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
ward M. Van Cleve, managing director; George D. Haton, 
sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St., New 
‘ ew Obiects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, lec- 
a8, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities at 
Includes: New York State. Committee. 


eee CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 “RB. 23d St., New York. 
Wlorence Kelley, gen’l, sec’y.; John R. Shillady, exec, director. 
tes legislation for enlightened standards for women and 
Ss in industry and honest products; minimum wage commis- 
eight hours’ day, no night work; industries, regulation food 
cking industries; “‘‘honest cloth’’ legislation. Publications 
le. 


rFIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. Woods, 
20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of comparative 
-and concerted ‘action in city, state and nation, for meeting the 
mental problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
ore democratic organization of neighborhood life. » 


ONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE—Publishes monthly the maga- 
“National Municipal Review,” containing articles and reports on 

‘administration and city planning. The League is a clearing 
for information on short ballot, city, country and state govern- 
. Henry M. Waite, pres.; H. W.. Dodds, sec’y; 261 (A) Broad- 
a York. Dues, $5. 00 a year. 


ONAL. ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Ph ilips Crandall, R. N. exec. sec’y; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
: To stimulate the extension of public health nursing; to 
op standards of technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
on. Official organ, the ‘‘Public Health Nurse,” subscription 
led in-membership, Dues, $3.00 and upward. ke Gases $3. re 


! 


« J. Hatfield, M.D., Managing Director. Information about 

education, Institutions, nursing preblems and other 

f tuberculosis work. Headquarters for the Medern Health 

e, Area eka “Journal of the. Outdoor Life,’”’ ‘American Review 
erculosis” and “Monthly Bulletin.” 


rlIONAL URBAN -LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
dollingsworth Wood, pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jenes, exec. sec’y; 
23 St., New York. Establishes committees of white and eolored 
a tp work out community problems. Trains Negro social workers. 


ONAL WOMAN'S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION—Anna 
edon, president. Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Hvanston, 

‘To secure effective enforcement of the Bighteenth Amend- 
to advance the welfare of the American people through the 
ments of Child Welfare, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance 
ction, Americanization, and other allied fields of endeavor. 

publication, ‘‘The Union Sete published at Headquarters. 


NAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
pres.; 811 South Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Mil. Stands 
felf-government in the work shop through organization and also 
enactment of eee legislation, Information given. Of- 
prgan, “Life and Labor,” 


AROUND AND REGREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
. Braucher, sec’y.; 1 Madison Ave., New York Ciy. Play- 
neighborhood and community center activities and admini- 
Special attention given to municipal recreation problems. 
ifasdire tel REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure repre- 

‘or all. C, G, Hoag, sec’y., 1417 Locust St., Philadelphia. 
hb ion $2, entities te quarterly P. R. Review. 


RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich, 
‘t e study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 


e Eugenics Registry, ane. lecture courses and various allieé 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


ELL SAGE FOUNDATION For the Improvment of Living 
tions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 E, 22nd St., New York. Depart- 
s: Charity Organization, Child- Helping, Education. Statistics, 

jon, Remedial Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Stu- 

ibrary, Southern Highland Division. The publications of thé 
i Sage Foundation offer to the public in practical and inex- 
form some of the most impertant results of its work. Cata- 
ent upon request. sor 


EGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
l; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
furnishes {nformation on all phages of the race problem and 
6 Tuskegee idea and methods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren 
press; A. L Holsey, acting sec’ y., Tuskegee, Ala. 


ASSOCIATES, INC.—A non-commercial cooperative organ- 

1 without shares or stockholders incorporated under the mem- 
law of the State of New York. Robert W. deForest, pres.; 

Glenn, Henry R. Seager, V. Everit Macy, vice- -presidents; 

P. Kellogg, sec’y-treas, blishers of The Survey, weekly. 
ey’s work is conducted under the following editorial staff: 

Paul U. Kellogg 

Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker 

: Forces, Edward T. Devine 

ff , William L, Chenery P 


) and Community, Joseph K. Hart 
Welfare, Child Welfare, Paul L. Benjamin. 
Editor, S. A Sha 


19 Street, New York 
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ONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Avenue. 


ment. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Confer-. 


WE WRITE, lay out and print appeal literature for social 
agencies—attractive folders, booklets, posters, etc. Mail 
campaigns conducted. Lists compiled. Long experience. 
EVERETT CURRIER LIMITED, 27 East 31, New York 


w 
Subscription (membership) a Regular “POOR 
East City. ; 
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‘School 


For boys and girls from 2 to 12 years 


The aim of the school is to prepare each child for a complete 
life, both as an individual and as a member of the social group, — 
All-day activities make best use of advantages of city life. Hot 
lunches’ served. Afternoon trips in connection with school 
work. Athletic field; swimming; large roof playground; car- 
pentry shop; auditorium for music and dancing; eutdoor nature 
study; art and Indian craft work. Particular attention to 
spoken French and Science. Write for booklet. 


MARGARET NAUMBURG, Director 
32-34 W. 68th Street New York City 


Personnel Administration as a Profession 


For men and women seeking practical trainin 
g for the higher exe- 
cutive positions in this) field, we offer: 7 


(1) An Eight Weeks’ Intensive Course 
October 17—December 9, 1921 
Lectutes, conferences, visits to plants, field work, etc. Subjects in- 
clude every important phase of employment technique and industrial 
relations. 
-(2) An Evening Lecture-Conference Course 
October 6, 1921—May 26, 1922 


Thirty meetings led by the foremost specialists in the principles and 
practice of personnel administration, 


. Thursdays only, 6 P. M. to 7:30 P. M. 
BUREAU OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


H. C. Metealf, Director 
17 W. 47th Street - Bryant 5790 New York 


F Catalog on request sf 


The Johns Hopkins University 
Courses in Social Economics 


~Courses offered first year:—Social Case Work, Health amd — 


Preventable Disease, Social Medicine, Community Problems 
and Organization, Social Work and Law, Immigrant Peoples, 
‘Twenty-one hours a week field work training under prafes- 
sional executives. 

Second year, specialized. 


Psychiatric and General Medical Social Service training 
given by the -Social Service Department of The Johmes 
Hopkins Hospital. 


College graduates eligible for M.A. degree after completing 
the two years course. 


For circulars address T. R. BAuy, Registrar. 


» Wi od i d lettering. — 
BROOK - BINDING Sir eect." Ecographic Mogasine and. other 


eriodicals, $1.6 


pe: 
EGGELING BOOK-BINDERY, 114 East 13th St., New York City 


nae assist in Preparing. special articles, Aono speeches, de- : 
Expert, scholarly service. UTHOR’s REskARCH 


° caren 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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|| National Training School 


- Young Womens Christian Associations 
Courses IN 


Biblical History and Interpretation 
Psychology of Religion 
Social and Economic Problems of Women 
Technique of Group Work in the 
Young Womens Christian Association 


A limited number of electives in different 


educational institutions in the City may be - 


taken by students in the School without addi- 
tional expense. 


Opening . . . September 12, 1921 
For information address 


Secretarial Department, National Board of 


- The Young Womens Christian Associations 
600 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Richmond School of Social Work 
and Public Health 


_ COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


Announces, beginning September 27, both day and evening 
classes preparing for positions in— 
SOCIAL WORK 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
RECREATION AND 
PLAYGROUND WORK 


Positions readily obtained after graduation, Credit 
_ towards special certificates and college degrees. For fur- 
_ ther information write : 


REGISTRAR 
1228 E. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


Recreation Training School of Chinas 
(Successor to Recreation Dept. 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy) 
One year course in) Recreation and 
New School of Dramatics and Pageantry 
"800 S. Halsted St. (Hull House) 


TS dot 


Chicago 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
ARTHOR. GLEASON 


id, etude of American and foreign experiments in education under 
a, working class direction and control. ; 
PS OA REVISED EDITION 

aa 50 cexts;—half price to workers and students. 

iid BUREAU OF INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
| Room 33—289 Fourth Avenue ; New York City 
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‘ The New School _ 


|... 4 Laboratory of Social Science 

oT has been said that. the American has less atch 

-lectual curiosity than the Frenchman, that ‘he does| 
not love discussion as does the Scotchman, that he i 
not as at ease in abstractions as is the Jew, that he has 
net the Englishman’s state-consciousness, that his mind 
lacks the facility of the Italian, the logic of the Ger-} 
man, and the wit of the Irishman, 


It is true chat Americans are less mentally adventuro Sf) 
toward life than are other nationalities? Are we a 
prosaic people who go to our offices in the morning}, 
and spend the rest of our time eating, sleeping, enjoy 
ing ourselves, and saying “don’t” to our children? Diy 
we never turn upon ourselves and a) wet where). . 


There are surely raany mature men pet women in this! 
country who have long desired to discuss and under} 
stand questions in finance, history, government, psy- 
chology, labor, business, and personal | adjustmenty | ~ 
which have been puzzling them. .*. 4 


For these men and women the New School furnishe; 
a common meeting-place. It sees in the social science: 
a series’ of closely related human problems with then 
heritages from the past. 
In a world of dogmatisms and hot partisanships i 
furnishes a’ quiet harbor where science takes the plac: 
of propaganda. It does not say “We believe” befo | 2 
it says ‘Let us examine.” 


The staff of teachers are men of established paar ; 
standing.—Scholars themselves, still investigating and 


‘There are no degrees, no formal examinations. 


The School opens on Hees roth; Pisin be! 
gins on October 3rd. 


Courses are given in the ne afternoon and evening a 
when busy people can at‘end. 


‘THE. INSTRUCTORS ARE 


CHARLES AUSTIN BEARD. Vienna, Ph.D. University o; 
Graduate of De Pauw Univer- Chicago. 
sity. Studied at Oxford. Ph.D. ARTHUR RUSSELL, MOOK 
Columbia. Graduate of University oo! 
EDWARD G. CONKILIN. Grad- Nebraska. Ph.D. Universi 
uate of Ohio Wesleyan Univer- of California. 
sity. Ph.D. Johns Hopkins. MOISSAYE OLGIN. Graduat 
HERBERT J. DAVENPORT. of Classical Gymnasium 6) 
Studied at Harvard Law School, Belava Tzerkov. Studied 4 
University of Leipzig and Ecole Kieff,, Freiburg, and Heidelberg! itn, 
des Sciences Politiques, Paris. 1909- ‘AL. Ph.D. Columbia 19180) 
Ph.D. University of Chicago. JAMES HARVEY ee aah on 
OHN DEWEY. Graduate of Graduate of Harvard. DD 
PE eray, ra Vermont. Ph.D. Freiburg i.B. 
debee Fr opki THORSTEIN VEBLEN, Grad 
GOL DENWEISER. Ph.D. cake of Carleton College. Ph.D) 
Catinbie.” Ya Nf 
JOSEPH Kk. HART. Ph.D. LEO WOLLMAN. Graduate an! 


Chicago. Ph.D. Johns Hopkins Universi! 


ALFRED E> ZIMMERN, S$ 
ied at Winchester, New College 
Oxford. 
EMMA PETERS SMITH 
Graduate of Caucher College 
Ph.D. Columbia. 


HORACE M. ALLEN. Grad- 
‘uate and . Harvard. 
Patsy at ponecee Oxford, 


FREDERICK R. MACAULY. 
M.A, LL.B. University of 
Colorado. Studied at Columbia. LURENE McDONANI,. Grad 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN. uate of the Univers o 
Graduate of Illinois Callas and Toronto and of the Lnbrar; 
pe arigimaer Theological Semi- Ba of the New York Publi 
ipra: 

WESLEY C MITCHELL. LAWRENCE K. FRANK. Grad 
Graduate of University of uate of Columbia. Taught a 
Chicago. Studied at Halle and Columbia 1919-1920. y 
A course in Mental Hygiene will be given by some of th) 
most distinguished psychiatrists in the country. — 4 
Mail this coupon to-day. i 


> 
1 


! Mr. L, K. Frank, New School for Social Research, 
465 West 23rd Street. 
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JAPANESE PEACE EXHIBITION 
SIDE-LIGHT upon the recent press dispatches that 
the Japanese Cabinet has decided to participate in the 
“proposed conference on Far Eastern problems is the 
ace exhibition which will be held at Ueno Park in ‘Tokyo 

t spring from March 10 to July 31. Those who have the 
xhibition in. charge plan to make it the largest of its kind 
r held in the island empire. Although it will include 
iarily the Japanese Empire, her colonies and territories, 
ibits of foreign products will also be included. There will 
‘seventeen departments, including all branches of production, 
mmercial and other. The former will embrace agriculture, 
: mechanical arts, chemical, aquatic and mining industries. 
ording to the East and West News the most interesting 
ts of the exhibition, however, will be those pertaining to 
uc cation, liberal and fine arts and public health and social 


; “ KWEIGYIR 
NE of the most interesting cases to get through the 
P heavy meshes of the new immigration law is that of 
BOVE. Kweigyir Aggrey who arrives this week on the 
tic from South Africa via England. In Africa, among the 
of the Gold Coast, Mr. Aggrey is of noble rank, as 
ed by his title Kweigyir. In the United States he “is 
essor of philosophy in Livingston College, North Caro- 
He has been on leave of absence with the African Edu- 
onal Commission. 
n Africa. ‘Twenty-three years ago he came to America and 
studying in various colleges did post graduate work 
‘Columbia _ under Thorndyke and Giddings. ‘The latter 
ronounces: him to be one of the most promising students of 
ology in the United States. 
hen the personnel of the African Educational Commis- 


, a number of people familiar with conditions on the 
ast ia ‘in South ae suggested the inclusion of 
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"Until he was twenty Mr. Aggrey attended mission schools © 


f which Dr. T. Jesse Jones is chairman, was being 
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speaks a number of native languages besides English, F rench 


and German. His appointment was opposed as being unwise 
by a number of Englishmen of affairs. ‘This opposition was 
based on his long American residence and misapprehensions 
as to the American Negro attitude created among both 
officials and natives of Africa by the work of Marcus Garvey 


of New York city, who is president of the Negro Improve- — 
tment Society and whose slogan is, ‘“[The Republic of Africa— 


Forty Million Negroes—One.Republic.”’ Contrary to these 
expectations Mr. Aggrey’s appointment was fortunate. 


“Het iis 


has spoken for hours at a time to natives and whites all along 
the coast, and, wherever he has been, all colonial officials — 


have been eager for his return because of the splendid work 


he has been able to do in bringing about better understand- 


ings and cooperative attitudes between the. governments and 


natives. “This was especially true in South Africa where a be 


member of the Commission on Native Affairs asked to have — 
his stay extended for a month. This request was granted. 
In his own state he was made for the time of his stay court 
interpreter. “This is an office which his father had held be- 


fore him, and which is somewhat similar to that of scent a 


of state in this country. 


SEA BREEZE 
HE new Sea Breeze of the New York Association for 


Improving the Condition of the Poor at Eltingeville, 
is the largest summer home ever con- 


Staten Island, 


‘ 


ah 


structed for mothers and children of the tenements, and is 


the culmination of the fresh air work begun thirty-eight years 


ago by the A. I. C. P., when it conducted its first day parties - k 


to an undeveloped part of Coney Island. 
Then the outing consisted of an ocean sail, a substantial 
meal, a bath in the surf, and several hours : recreation on — 


Pha heachs) Uhis work qa amplified in 1891 by the rental ofe “) 


two houses and in. 1892 by the purchase of the site for the 


old Sea Breeze near Sea Gate, which was so enlarged from RS. 


time to time that in the summer of 1920, 400 guests at a — 


time, or 2,407 during the season were entertained for two 


weeks each. 
During the past decade, however, the congestion of the 
beach and buildings became so great that it was impossible 


ai 


to operate without much inconvenience to Sea Breeze mothers “ 


and children and the A. I. C. P. began to look around for a~ 
site elsewhere and to arrange for the sale of the Coney Island — 
property. 


A gift of $120,000 from the Laura Spelman i. 


Rockefeller Foundation made possible the purchase of a 


magnificent tract of land at Eltingeville, generally known as 
the Woods of Arden. 
of land, half of it woodland, with a frontage of 1,000 feet, 


This property consists of eighty acres 


‘ f 


along the Lower New York Bay. rap) 
In addition to this purchase money, the Rockefeller F ‘ounda- i 


tion gave the buildings formerly composing the war demon- | 


ST 


WV etradon Oaeceer ME an ‘Raskeieliee Institut 

and. Avenue A, and sufficient funds to move and erect them | 
on the new site. They form a great panorama of buildings 
} —eighteen i in all—on what was a stretch of brush and sand. - 

To its natural facilities for salt water bathing and play in 
‘the woods and on the shore are added a splendid equipment of | 
bathhouses, playrooms, and a most unusual playground. ‘The 
plant itself is composed of dining rooms, kitchen, dormitories, 
_ playrooms, and what is unusual and most important in mak- 
ing Sea Breeze a self-sustaining community, a laundry . and 
an ice plant of its own. 


A COMMUNITY OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


NEW institute of charitable service, probably the only 
Roman Catholic community of its kind in the world, has 
“been formed in New York city “for the spiritual and 
- material welfare of the homes, and this by personal visitation 
of its members.” ‘The institute is known as the Parish 
Visitors of Mary Immaculate. The workers who have taken 
_ the vows of celibacy, chastity and obedience live together in 
their community house at 328 West Seventy-first street, New 
York city. ; 
It is the aim of the nieanizaban to do the highest type of 
social work, the field, however, being limited to the home and 
the family. All the members of the staf are graduates of 
the Fordham School of Social Service. In addition, they have 
‘had practical experience in the Catholic charities. The com- 
‘munity house is in no sense a settlement or neighborhood 
building, but is the center from which the workers go about 
their visits to families in various parishes. It is likewise the 
si training school for the parish visitors. 
_ These visitors differ from the nuns of the Roman Catholic 
church and the lay workers in the Catholic charities. They 
work under the direction of the priest of a parish, keeping at 
‘the same time the identity of their own organization. ‘They 
give relief where necessary and render a variety of services 
to the families: under their care. ‘They also give religious in- 
struction. In place of the robes of the eke of Charity they 
wear neat, black uniforms with soft white collars. They are 
‘free to go. about at night in visitations to the homes in 
neir parishes, and are able to appear in court whenever 
“necessary. It is the desire of Archbishop Hayes of New York 
city that every church under his charge should have one of 
these parish visitors, and churches in various parts of the 
_ United States are asking for the extensionsof the plan. 
ane; Catholic Charities Review, in commenting on the 
new institute in a recent issue, Hiscusses its relation to social 
work and public administration, Catholic charity, says the 
en Review, “ seeks to work in harmony with all other agencies for 
_ the common good of the state and of the city. It seems just 
) and proper, however, that the recognized terms for charitable 
work outside the church should be social service and public 
welfare. They cannot pretend to the quality of Christian 
charity. According to their own principle and practice, the 
defective, or delinquent human being should be healed, 
i ‘strengthened, and reformed for the benefit of the social order 
and the public weal. Religion goes beyond and outside this 
philosophy of time.” 


JUSTICE FOR HAITI 


WO encouraging events relating to Haitian-American 
relations have been reported in the newspapers during 
the past week. One is the getting down to business of 
the special investigating committee the formation of which 
recently been authorized by resolution of the Senate; the 
ther, the organization of the Haiti- Santo Domingo Aiae, 
ndence Society. 

iA: group of representative Americans,” disinclined to see 
heir government drift into a policy of imperialism in the 
iuenieed ois without protest on the part of the 


a 


‘to secure justice for Americans found guilty of violating the; 
Tights of Haitians and Dominicans and to bring about financial 


_ 48 y- 
Pee the activities of the Union Patciosidane dH 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colorec 
People, and of Dominicans to influence the withdrawal of the 
American military occupation of Haiti and Santo Domingo, 


restitution to these republics for injury done in impairment 
of their sovereignty as a result of ses Carib by Ameri J 
marines since 1915. Baie 
Temporary officers chosen to head the society ‘nclud e| 
Moorfield Storey of Boston, chairman, and James Weldon 
Johnson of the National Association for the Advancement « 
Colored People, vice-chairman. Among the members of t 
advisory committee are such persons as the Rev. John A. 
Ryan, Felix Adler, Judge Ben B. Lindsey, the Rev. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, "oitsen Gardner and A ames G. McDonald. Ati 
the hearings of the Senate committee investigating charges| 
against the American occupation the society is represented my 
Ernest Angell as counsel. | 
The committee, of which Senator McCormick is chairman, 
has begun the gathering of testimony as to the operations 
our marines. Last week it heard an outline of the charg 
from Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of the Nation, 
Horace Knowles, former minister to Santo Domingo. Ster 
Vincent of the Union Patriotique d’Haiti presented a memou 
on the political, economic,.and financial. conditions existing ff 
the republic of Haiti under the American occupation. Senato: 
McCormick, according to the press, has announced that folloy 
ing the taking of testimony in Washington the committed 
will go to Port-au-Prince and elsewhere to get evidence. 
thorough senatorial inquiry, whatever the findings, wil 
tend to reassure both Americans and Haitians that the Unites e 
States is anxious to do justice, and will carry more) weig 
than the whitewashings of the occupation by the Secretary 0 
the Navy or the inquiries eke by aa) navy department 


WHO'S WHO IN WAR DEPARTMEN1 


N June 27, a United States Senator speaking from th 
floor of the Senate chamber charged that the Nations 
Security League had been using the frank of the War D 
partment for the purpose of sending out literature advocatin 
universal military training and ridiculing disarmament pr 
posals. The truth of this charge was practically admitted 
Edwin L. Harvey, executive secretary of the league. 
excuse was that these materials were being distributed at th 
request of the War Department. He stated that at lea 
47,000 parcels of mail were thus sent out under frank, 
Nothing was done about the matter by Congress: Th 
Women’s Committee for World Disarmament, howeve' 
through its chairman, Emma Wold, challenged the use of | 
departmental frank for partisan purposes. According to 
Wold the parcels sent out by the league OT the follo 
ing four items: i 


© if 
i 


A letter of the National Seeariey tf eulee 17 Bast, 
street, New York, to its members,, signed by Charles D. Ort “| 
president. o 

A leaflet on universal military training, by Charles D. orth, 

- A story from the New York.Times, entitled nay to Disa 
Now, Says Weeks. | 5 

Another leaflet on universal military training sent ‘out by E. 

_L. Harvey, executive secretary of the National. Security League. 


In. an open letter to the Secretary of War, ‘Miss Wo 
branded all these materials as militaristic ptopaganda 4 


charged that they were sent out for the purpose of defeati 
the Laps national and Dene thovement for dis: 


National pakke League be — or that ve 
be extended to organizations holding opposite 


v ae to. Sn ee Miss Wold’s 
refer to the list of materials contained in the parcels 


igs ee as been given by the War Department to 
‘anyone to use the War Department frank for any purpose not 
connected with the business of the War Department. 


In connection with bringing the advantages offered. by the 
wvilian training camps to the attention of those eligible to ats | 
end the camps, the corps area commanders, who have entire 
rge of all matters connected with these camps, have in some 
es ‘ata the assistance of these civic associations which ren- 


} cinuding ie sen ee ‘Area, Governors Island, New 
“York, enlisted the services of the National Security League and 
» fornished the league with a number of franked envelopes for 
© purpose of sending out literature furnished by the War 
partment concerning the training camps. It appears that 
erature in. addition to that furnished nae hen War Depart: 


‘Orps Area, that 1 no matter chee than that Lian by him. 
would be sent out in the envelopes furnished; and the prom- 
; nce and character of the gentlemen whose names appear as 
ials of the National Security League is such as to convince 
that they would not knowingly sanction an arenes use of 
overnment frank, 


t therefore seems reasonable to suppose ee ihe use inde of 

the frank in this case was due to an honest: misunderstanding; 

ut steps haye been taken. by me which | will Prevent similar 
occ’ ences: in wae future. sie , 


i “THE BABIES’ BILL” 


\ ESPITE charges of socialism, feminism and bolshevism, 
the Sheppard-Towner bill thos finally passed the Senate 
_ by the overwhelming vote of sixty-three to seven. This 
ction, however, was foreshadowed by the action of the Senate 
December when the Dill was passed without a roll-call. 
‘Interstate and ‘Foreign Commerce Committee of the. 
concluded its eatines on Jay 23; adjourning for three 


“to be paid to. the several states for the purpose 
cooperating with them i in promoting the care of maternity 
fash s state is to receive Teas annually from. 


ae ion er the ae ee is No o state, however, 

ve its” share ‘of this additional appropriation until 
shall have appropriated an equal sum “for the 
0 pee services and facilities prorided for i in this 


i oe a : "He een that i in lieu of the 
“A pill to 
d of ines to control puteity and teach 
e United States how to rear babies.” Charges 
so” ‘meant an attempt to enter homes, inyade 
direct ec ie uh iad to Taise ABS age) nies to 


Sy cawtdine Literature 
Sees was cate as ae 


His explanation ‘is given below; but readers will do. 


: Menetit Systems in Foreign Countries was set fore as’ 
hands of bolshevists and communists. 
prepared by William J. H. Harris, chief of the document 


. division of the library of Congress. 
mittal to the Secretary of Labor, Julia Lathrop had said, 


“profession. | 


fect, Phe. measure eae an ‘appropriation of 


|, Society; i in speaking for the taenibers of the society, challenged 


more mothers died in giving birth to children than in 1911. 
Further, there has been an increase since 1920. 


the company has decided to inaugurate a nation- ~wide investi 
gation of maternity conditions. 


‘had in reducing the death rate of babies in New York c 


“THE SLEEP. BRINGER - 


T is hbo. hot fhiiee days to sleep.. Our couches are ‘Tike 
the flames of this conflagration, and we patronize them 
bth for form’s sake; nature’s nurse relapses into weary 
tossings. and sighs and glimpses of heavy dreams, It is too 
fatiguing to count sheep; we can but long for dawn, the : 
harbinger of yet another day of fire. But there are among 
us thousands who cannot combat with Stoic fortitude the 
discomforts of the oppressive night. Down in the Eas' 
End, where only a rugged ribbon of sky reminds one of | { 
nature, where fresh breezes are stifled, where blackened 
bricks yield reluctantly to tiny rooms thick with stale air, 
are children to whom the ban on sleep is incomprehensible 
and unbearable. Sleep used to come easily to them, despite 4 
the squalor, and give them the quick wings of dreams, ORY 
“if not naturally, a crooning song would bring it.) But no 
now—not in these languishing nights. It is hard to asso- 
ciate the L.C.C. (London County Council) with the dream 
| of the little sufferers. But the L.C.C. has.a big heart, and — 
‘nightly it sends official musicians down the main streets to 
cheer and soothe. It is a little act, but prompted by a kind 
considerateness which is strange in a municipal body. Per-) 
haps some day one of these slum children will write down 
the story of how in the terrible summer of 1921 his dreams. 
+) were prota to him after all from the street below. 


From the Glasgow Herald, July 20. 


proving that the execution of the law would be put into:the 
‘This pamphlet was 


In her letter of trans- 


“The section on Russia is now of historical value only.” 

‘The most acrid objections to the bill outside the halls o 
Congress have emanated from the National Association Op- 
posed to Woman Suffrage and a certain wing of the medic. 
The Woman Patriot, the organ of the anti 
suffrage organization, has enumerated the interests favoring the 
measure as threefold: The federal Children’s Bureau, ‘ ‘eager 
to extend its authority and secure additional appropriations,” 
insurance companies, “‘who hope to have the government ‘take 
over their expenses and leave them their profits,’ and ‘the 
feminists, “who see clearly and logically the prospect ‘not 
only for ‘jobs’ but for a ep eronay propaganda for ‘ wage ; 
for mothers.’ ” \ 


Dr. Charles E. Humiston, bicsdaae of the Illinois. Medical 


the statistics of the proponents of the bill.. Opposition ca 
also from the United States Public Health Service, whi 
unfortunately, was a more or less interested party. ‘Surgeo 
General Hugh S. Cummings has declared that the measure 
is impractical. 

Recent statistics of the Metropolitan Life Insurance ae 
pany furnish fresh proof of the value of the services proposed. 
by this measure. These figures show that maternal mortal 
is increasing in the ‘United States. In 1920, 13.6 per cent 


So disconeert- 
ing is this statistical retrograde, states Mother and Child, ‘tha 


7 Dr. 38. Jeseniine Baker, director of the child hygiene é 


the most Convincing testimony. before the Washington heat 
ings. She showed the effect that consultation centers ha 


ie 
“The actual death rate per thousand for babies has a 
from 144 per thousand to 85.” She testified further: 
“We do not ask mothers to come to us. They come to us « 


their own volition and they come in overwhelming number: 
We have oes babies under our care each year, and the 


vo 


A 


come to us voluntarily. ites: want to come. ‘There is no com- 
_. pulsory condition imposed at all, but they are anxious to come 
and get this information and to get our help. Now, if this help 
- can be given to them in New York city there is no question 

whatsoever that that same reduction should obtain wherever 
the provisions of this bill are put into effect. 


CLEVELAND IS “DISCOVERED” 


“NDER the guise of an informal family anniversary 
| reunion and “‘party,’ Clevelanders have been pausing 
to think about their city. The occasion was a nine-day 

civic festival, celebrating the one hundred and twenty- -fifth 
anniversary of the city’s founding. It ran from the time on 
- July 22 when “Moses Cleaveland” and his party of surveyors 
_ impersonated. by leading citizens cruised along the waterfront 
and made history repeat itself with the “discovery” of the city, 
to the last grin, July 30, when an eleventh-hour rainstorm se- 
cured to the anniversary celebration commission treasury a tidy 
- sum of “rain insurance” money to help defray the expense: of 
the celebration. To old and young, rich and poor, each in his 
_ own way, and to many for the first time, the city had become 
a live and growing thing. It was a vivid example of how 
citizens will rally to a big idea even in peace time. 
The opening pageant, The Spirit of the City, was written 
and staged with a cast of four thousand persons by Harper 
_ Garcia Smyth of Cleveland. In the audience, seventeen mayors, 
residents representing at least fifteen nationalities, old timers 
who had grown up with the city and hundreds of school chil- 
dren applauded with equal enthusiasm and appreciation the 
‘vivid panorama of the development of a wilderness into a 
metropolis. 
Contrasting with the pageant which reviewed the city’s past 
_ was an exhibition at the Cleveland Museum of Art which 
turned many eyes toward the future. Planned and presented 
by the cooperation of the City Plan Commission, the Metro- 
_ politan Park Board, the Mall Plan and University Improve- 
--ment Boards, the Recreation Council and the Community 
_ Fund, (organizations interested in promoting civic develop- 
ment along planned instead of haphazard lines), the exhibition 
consisted of maps, models, plans and photographs. 


THE GORGAS MEMORIAL 
ONSTRUCTION has been begun at Panama of the 


Gorgas Memorial Institute of Tropical and Preventive 
Medicine. The site of this memorial, one of the most 
S beatttal in the city of Panama, fronting upon the Pacific 
‘Ocean, has been provided by Dr Belisario Porras, president 
of ihe) Republic of Panama and himself a scientist and a 
physician. On one side the new government Santo Tomas 
hospital, one of the finest in the South, is being built. On 
_ another side are the permanent buildings of the Panama Ex- 
position. Also through Dr. Porras’ effort the building and 
the equipment have been furnished. Pending the completion 
‘of the building the laboratories of the Santo: Tomas hospital 
will be available, thus making it possible to begin research 
~ work January first of next year. 
The memorial building for Gen. William C. Gorgas draws 
upon the style of the Pan American Union building in Wash- 
ington. It will measure about two hundred by two hundred 
eet and will contain one of the largest and best equipped 
_ laboratories of its kind in the world. On the first floor will 
be the memorial room to General Gorgas, flanked by the 
ibrary of tropical and preventive medicine and the admini- 
trative offices. In the rear will be a central court surrounded 
by various laboratories, special workrooms and spaces for 
- graduate students. It will all be encircled by gardens. 

- Panama offers a strategic location for the institute. 


\ 
4 
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: Britis has been called a veritable Pandora’s box of tropical 


diseases. Many heroisms have already gone into their eradi- 
_ cation. Probably the most heralded of. these was the self- 
~ sacrifice of the doctors of the American Commission at 
Havana who permitted themselves to be bitten by mosquitoes 
which a been infected from yellow fever patients. Agro- 


waa’ f 


or 
ays 


“THE SURVEY FOR. 


arated observations had brought out the part of the mosquitc 


monte ee tad sith: his dife, whiles Tuer hoe 
There have been other experiments, less well known, perhaps 
but with far-reaching results. Two earlier widely and sep 


in the malaria problem. Laveran, a French army surgeon 
Algeria, in 1880, discovered that the cause of malaria is 4 
animal parasite cyhich has two phases of life, one in the mos) 
quito, one in the patient. Dr. W. W. Keon, in Medical Re: 
search and Human Welfare, relates the othes half of the 
story. Ronald Ross in Setanderabad experimented without) 
avail upon a long series of mosquitoes. On August 15, 1897 
he had just eight ‘left. “Six gave no results; the seventh seemed 
to point the way; in the eighth and last he reached his goal} 
The parasites were found, not as had been supposed in thé 
stomach, but in the salivary glands of the mosquito, “The ex 
act route of infection of this disease which annually slays it} 
millions of human beings-was,now revealed. ‘Never in ou 
dreams,’ said Ross, ‘had we imagined so wonderful a tale a 
this.” An often cited instance of the speed with which th 
disease spreads through mosquito carriers is the experience 0} 
the crew of our man-of-war Des Moines when she cleared fo 
action in Tampico harbor during the Spanish-American War 
It was necessary to remove the mosquito screens. Out of 
crew of 293 some 219 took the disease. In 1908 malaria 
a malignant form broke forth in the Punjab, killing ‘nearl; 
three hundred thousand people in two months, 

In the Panama zone repeated experiments were made witl 
mosquitoes during the building of the canal. The best metho 
of collecting them, it was found, was to permit them to alighy 
upon a person who then brushed them off into a suspend ei 
netting. Joseph A. le Prince and A. J. Orenstein in thei 
book Mosquito Control in Panama add an amusing foot-note 
“This operation was repeated as long as the observers couli 
keep their tempers, and then a general retreat was made t! i 
the other side of the canal eens there were no mosquitoes 
Very patient Negroes were necessary to act as bait under th) 
mosquito bars! Had the boat for crossing the canal been con ! 
veniently near the bait might have escaped.” t 

The institute will follow upon the heels of such. experif 
ments. Although other agencies have done considerable re) 
search in the study of tropical diseases their work has bees. 
hampered by a dearth of material for study owing to the dis| 
tance from tropical centers. Among the diseases that wil} 
probably be studied in addition to malaria and yellow feve 
are pellagra, beriberi, leprosy, cholera, and the various my 
coses. In commenting upon the field before the institute 
Admiral Braisted states, “We are but on the threshold o 
tremendous advances.that can and will be made through th’ 
efforts of research work.” A staff of specialists has been ‘s¢ 
lected and is waiting assignment to work as soon as the labor 
atories are ready. It is expected that Dr. Richard P. Strong 
professor of tropical medicine at Harvard University, will be 
come the director general of the institute when it is openec 
The leading medical centers will detail members of their stafl 
for special research problems. Among the schools and inst 
tutions which may detail members as such investigagors ar 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Harvard University, the Un 
versity of California, Johns Hopkins University, and the Lor 
don and Liverpool Schools of Tropical Medicine. 

Although the site, the building and the equipment hay 
been provided for, the fund for maintenance is still to b 
raised. At a meeting of the provisional board the latter pat 
of June it was decided to form a legal body to have charg 
of raising this fund. The board hopes to raise between thre 
and five million dollars as a foundation to run and to mair 
tain the institute. A substantial part of this amount, ity 4 
hoped, will be contributed by common folk, in Central an 
South America as well as in the United States. Th 
voluntary element in the memorial, Admiral Braisted feel 
is one of its most significant features, bringing, as it. will, 
closer kinship between the two continents. ? et 
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r lem Mr. Hoover and his associates are to face in 
Russia differ almost as much as the length of the 
amateur fisherman’s catch. Much of the informa- 
ion in regard to the. catastrophe which has fallen upon 
Southeastern Russia is ‘manifestly speculative. The Ameri- 
can public has long since learned that Helsingfors is an un- 
able source of Russian news. Here. are some of the_re- 
ts made in the newspapers in the past fortnight: Twenty 
lion people are starving ; six million of the twenty—or 
t an additional six million?—are marching over the pro- 
mce of Tambov, Veronezh, and Pensa. “Ihe peasants are 
wing chiefly in four directions—toward Moscow, Siberia, 
icasus, and Ukraine. The peasants of Western Russia 
now all on the move.” ‘This last cablegram appeared 
under large headlines on the front page of a New York 
Morning paper and in at least one evening paper. The four 
rections, one can easily see from his geography, constitute 
directions possible except up and down, and the fiction 
iler has forgotten that he started with Eastern Russia 
ends up by transferring his whole story to Western 
ia. Moreover these peasants have been marching around 
e€ mewspapers regardless of distances as great as from 
lew York to Chicago over territory which has suffered from 
‘drought. Moscow dug trenches around itself for pro- 
mn several days ago. Someone apparently realized the 
lity of taking so seriously unarmed starving peasants who 
to walk hundreds of miles over desolate wastes, and so 
| oe large numbers of Red troops to the peasant horde, 
thereby justifying the trenches. — 
| ag this sounds puerile and recalls the propaganda of other 
Tchitcherin, commissioner of foreign affairs, cables 
Mark Twain style that reports have been greatly exag- 
ed, and Senator France on coming out of Russia states 
a more accurate estimate of the population suffering from 
ne is ten million. The population of the ten provinces 
ich have suffered, wholly or in’ part, from the drought 
but eighteen million. 
n attempting to picture present conditions in | Russia, there 
‘several points which tend to support the more temperate 
tements of the Soviet. officials. The principal food of the 
ssians is black bread. The grain crop is not harvested 
ats daly or Mougust; therefore the - results of the Tecent 


Pilomeee, pases is infinitely 
re B aaiive to: rumor han more developed countries. Years 
war, foreign and civil, have resulted in a neurotic popu- 
in, eagerly seizing any rumor as fact. The drought has 
real. Starvation, unless quick action is taken, will re- 
sult, and a certain movement, of the population may easily 
lave been produced by wild rumors of impending death. 
en though railways have in part broken. down, much of 
movement of population would be by the Volga which 
artery of communication in many of the Provinces in 
tion. Tchitcherin affirms that such emigration as is oc- 
g is being carried on by the Soviet government. 
other factor which may have some bearing on the situ- 


the. grain to the government for city, and army con- 
ption. Worthless paper rubles were offered in exchange 
the peasant was already supplied with money which 
uld purchase nothing. The peasant, therefore, unable to 
his grain, is much more likely to have some of his recent 
left than during any previous famine of the old regime. 
From the standpoint of the cities, the winter of 1918-19 
period a parce food shortage, Siberia and the South 


“were oe to ie hice government by counter tees : 
_ tionary forces. 


- EPORTS eee ie ‘extent of the relief prob- 
‘winter of 1919. Moreover, the cities have Siberian supplies — 


tion at Riga last week between Senator. France and Col. 


on is the refusal of the peasants the last few years to turn 


aes, 


The Allies were in Archangel, and Red 
armies were on the Finnish and Baltic fronts. All trans- 
portation facilities were centered upon supplying these armies, — 
which formed a complete, circle of defense around Moscow. b 
Today there is peace upon every Russian front. ‘The trans- 
portation facilities are as good as, if not better than, in the — 


and those of the Ukraine to draw upon in addition to such s 
food supplies as may be imported. é 
Politically the present situation has doubtless an enormous 
significance. “The problem which the American Relief Ad- 
ministration is to face from this standpoint can hardly be 
over-emphasized. The Soviet government has an intense mis- 
trust of the American Red Cross, reflected in the alterca- 


Edward W. Ryan, head of the American Red Cross in the — 
Baltic States. According to the New York Times, Senator — 
France accused Colonel Ryan “of having fomented the 
abortive Kronstadt revolution last spring.” ‘The relations of — 
the American Red Cross to Kolchak and Wrangel, the ru-— 
mored entrance of Red Cross representatives into Russia under — 
various disguises, and now Senator France’s accusation of — 
Colonel Ryan’s participation in the Kronstadt uprising, as 


well as the character of the report on Russia by Colonel Ryan © bk 


which was given wide publicity in this country some months 
ago by the State Department, have all added to this antagon- 
ism. ‘The Soviet government has had little experience with 
the American Relief Administration, but has demonstrated 
its ability to cooperate with the English and American 
Friends. 

The organization of local committees to distribute relief, 
stressed by the American Relief Administration as funda- 
mental, is going to present an especially difficult problem. — 


“THE KINDEST LOAN OF THE 
UNITED STATES” 


According to a special dispatch to the Chicago Tribune, 
Jane Addams is so characterized and she has been given 
the official thanks of the German republic. Miss Addams 
is teaching in the school of the Women’s International 
League ‘for Peace and Freedom at Salsberg. President 
Ebert of the German Republic has addressed the following © 
letter to her: 


UCH revered Miss Addams: In the name of the 

German government and people, I take advantage of | 
your presence in Europe to express our deep-felt thanks | 
for everything you have accomplished in such warm love | 
of reconciliation of nations, and your big-hearted humanity, — 
‘Shortly after hostilities ceased, you and a number of similarly 
minded women visited Central Europe, suffering under ter- 
rible consequences of war and upsetting changes. Germany’s 
condition then was nearly unknown in your country. I must 
thank you for your reports for necessary understanding of 
these conditions and for the fact of many broadly conceived 
relief conditions, especially children’s relief work of Amer- 
ican Quakers, made available. 


Now you are untiringly active in relieving suffering of 
mankind as chairman of the Constitutional Women’s League 
for Peace and Freedom, leader of new relief organizations, 


public congresses and circles. The world now needs more 
than ever minds which are sharp for the troubles of nations 
and work for solutions. Only through cessation of hatreds” 
created by sanguinary years of war and through deter- 
mination of nations to join hands in the task of reconstruc- 
tion may we count upon extricating ourselves from the 
present emergency. 


May these principles always advocated by you finale 
assert themselves and social and national peace crown your — 
work. 


This expression my highest esteem. 


i These Soe oe it ee on promised | 


- to be absolutely non-political, and the success ue fey ‘American it ) 
_ program largely depends on whether they can be kept $0. TE) 


‘the French newspapers represent the public attitude in France, 
the sending of relief to Russia is regarded there as a means of 
: overthrowing the Soviet government, and certain influential 
circles in Washington are reported to regard the present situa- 
tion as the end of the Soviet regime, a guess in which the 
_ writer has little confidence. The character of the local relief 
committees will depend in the first place upon the type of 
Re representative of the American relief organization. “These 
representatives must obviously be persons who are willing and 
able to keep themselves out of a most difficult political situa- 
‘tion. That this can be done is demonstrated by the success 
of the English and American Friends. 

The second part of the problem is the difficulty of selecting 
local committees of Russians who are willing to substitute for 
the intense partisan feeling recently engendered in Russia a 
desire to help all who are suffering. In 1916-17 committees 
of Germans and Austrians were organized by American repre- 
“sentatives in various parts of Russia to administer relief to 
"civil and war prisoners. The representatives of the Czar’s 
“government at that time were constantly attributing political 
significance to these committees. ‘The problem then was but 
a political one. Today the population of Russia has been di- 
- vided on economic lines and the hatred resulting from con- 
- fiscation of property and the execution of individuals because 
of economic beliefs has developed a spirit even more bitter than 
that of the Fascisti and Arditi del Popolo in Italy. It will 
_ require an enormous amount of tact to avoid these deep rooted 
divisions in the population. However, it must be done and a 
2 less, ‘suspicious attitude on the part of officials of the Soviet 
government plus foreign representatives of the type of the 


vs American Quakers in Russia may solve this difficult political . 


“sj gas 

The appointment by the Soviet government of a large 
famine relief committee on which a minority are communists 
is indicative of a new spirit of cooperation and confidence 
lacking in the policies of Moscow previously. This is en- 
couraging to those of us interested in an efficient non-political 
"relief organization in Russia. That, regardless of propaganda, 
the famine is threatening vast communities of men, women and 
children is altogether clear; and it is fortunate that | the 
American Relief Administration is in position to act. 
Watrter W. Perit. 


| The Seco: Vanzetti 
es) Case 


HE Mooney case of the East” has at last come 
to a close. The prisoners have been in jail for 
more than a year, awaiting trial. The trial at 
ee Mass., exhausted a volunteer defense 


"Nicola fae na Bartolomeo Vanzetti have been pro- 


id the special officer of the Slater and Morrill Company 
South Braintree, Mass.’ Both the defense and the prosecu- 


oes crime was exceedingly vicious and that the ans ones 


Pe The circumstances surrounding the Sacco-Vanzetti Case were outlined by 
*rofessor Skinner in the Survey for June 25. He reported, the trial for the 
‘New York Evening Post. A motion for a new trial has been made. If not 
_ granted, the case will be appealed. 


trial, and es verdict came. as a great shock. to those Ww 


Italian consulate at Boston on the day of the crime, a depos 


nounced guilty in the first degree of murdering the paymaster — 


[ pleaded for a no compromise verdict. All agreed that radicalism and admitted that they had dodged the draft. Ey 


been led to expect liberation. — hits |) 
The judge who presided over the case was a edh 
fair to both sides. It was obvious that he endeavored to ait) 
the process of discovering the unbiased truth from all t 
witnesses. His charge to the j jury laid special emphasis. upe 
the dangers of prejudice against the prisoners because the 
were Italians and radicals, and urged the twelve men 
narrow their consideration to the one question as to whethe) 
the prisoners were guilty of the crime with which they wer 
charged. In a noteworthy utterance he declared that it Wwe 
the worst form of anarchy for American citizens, supposed]! 
believing in government, to prostitute justice to prejudice. | 
The case for the prosecution consisted of two parts. Firs 
it tried to show that a certain Buick car was used by 
murderers and it then tried’ to connect this car by round 
about methods with Sacco and Vanzetti. Second, it pedo 
witnesses who by direct testimony tried to identiay the prt 
oners with the men who fired the fatal shots. Also, it trie 
to prove through gun experts that the pistol which was late 
found on one of the prisoners was a pistol which had former 
belonged to the special guard who was shot. § _ | 
It seems to the writer that the evidence relating to thi 
automobile was circumstantial in the extreme, and that th 
argument on that score was of little weight. Of those wh 
said they could make positive identification, it is notewor 
that nearly all were located at such a distance that positiy 
identification would seem to be exceedingly difficult. Most « d 
those who claimed to recognize either Sacco or Vanzetti saw: 
bandits as they were escaping from the scene of the urd 
and not, as they were shooting, and none of them claimel 
to have known either of the defendants before the crime wé 
committed. The testimony of the gun was damaging, bt 
the expert for the defense denied the statements made. by th 
prosecution. 
The case for the prisoners consisted primarily of ein 
parts. First, witnesses were produced who had been at or ne 
the scene of the crime and who positively denied that eith i 
Sacco or Vanzetti committed the murder. It is notewortt 
that nearly all of these men were nearer. to the shootir 
or to the automobile in which the bandits escaped th 
were the witnesses for the prosecution. But it is al 
significant that most of them were “foreigners”—excavato| 
and railroad workers—for the most part Italians. Thus 
a decision in the case would rest upon the combat 4 
bility of the two sets of witnesses. 4 


Second, the defense set up an alibi, which was especial 
strong for Sacco. From a man in Italy who: had been in th 


tion was received swearing that Sacco was in the office « 
that day trying to get 4 passport. Sacco’s mother had died | 
Italy and he had desired to go back home. This fact was al 
corroborated by others who claimed to have seen Sacco i 

Boston restaurant. Vanzetti’s alibi consisted of md 
from Plymouth who said that they talked with the prison 
at that city about the time of the murder in South Braintr 
Last, the defense produced the two prisoners themselves 
told their stories with absolute frankness. They revealed the 


dence damaging. to the general credibility of the defendar 
was drawn out. by the prosecution in cross-examination. # 
AThe impression which the writer has gathered from 
trial is that the evidence of the defense was stronger than th 
of the prosecution. But prejudice against the foreigner | i. 
the radical is strong and cannot easily be overcome, and 
probably was of influence during the entire trial. 
CLARENCE R. SI 


O ‘those ie us ee Mek Bacon's Neck as farmers’ 
boys occasions such as the annual reunions of what 
we call the Pupils’ Association mean nothing short 


New ae can lay claim to no land quite so fertile or 
so fragrant as that tongue in Cumberland county, lying 
he Delaware Bay and the Cohansey River, acquired 
ye Catanungett Indians by my forebears, and since 
as Bacon’s Neck. At our July meeting this year, I 
d to speak on the subject of The Country School 
hen and Now and it was with recollections of the first fifteen 
s of my life vivid and strong before me that I approached 
e habit of an engineer what we call our American 
of education. It seems to, me, as I look back upon 


t to daily use than all the impressions left by the years 
th: ve succeded them. — 

were in truth the Gudeine: yeats, “packed with the 
adventure an discovery, ~the anticipation of what 
going to be and do when we grew up, which for all 


ess of self-reliance that made an old man of Father 


norning dew, the mysteries of the swimming-hole, 
rst. sun-fish, the million excuses against going to bed, 
shiver as we greeted the dawn, our first fight, our 
Ty: de hero: These and a thousand more first impres- 
and experiences were filling our days to overflowing 
i Ea of our nights hours to lie flat and, as it were, 
till the break of dawn. Those first days of youth 
nd are the wonder days when the imagination leaped 


wit Bocce! for us who} are grown and uha now? 
esponsibility of direction never to forget that in 
ptiveness and eagerness of our boys and girls lies the 
at hope of the future, stands the foundation which justi- 
our confidence in doing and continuing to do progressive 
nd how invaluable are associations of old students 
is i in cherishing_ and Shand the es of pores’ 
to 


th grown up. qe 
what is the situation in CCT ie one me how can 
os n se ae years ago. contribute red its im- 


i 


y sash aye “While tiucation § is the basis of civil 
agination, that inseparable companion of youth, is 
e of our educational if not our yery life structure; 
other thing the cherishing and. developing 
in our youth assures the character and the sanity 

. Perhaps at the outset this subject may be 
touching, upon some of its broader aspects, some 
1g and head ieee that are Soe 


By Cae We. Baten 


mene oF THE FIRM OF FORD, BACON AND DAVIS, ENGINEERS, NEW YORK CITY 


of an actual return to boyhood. For me the state. 
cation of approximately 10,000,000 children; its problem to- 


-Then, in 1880, the number of teachers in the public schools, 


that those early years contained more living things that 


3: con’s | Neck boys of my day was accompanied by. an. 


Making men of us; the love of outdoors, the smell of 
earth, the tingle of frost, the world ‘at sunrise, bare feet. 


ers or the directing of the schools by low standard temporary 
_ teachers was the exception; in the month of February, 1920, 


“by teachers characterized as low standard taken on temporar- 


ream to dream, when. the thing that we now are was © 


1918, ‘such taxes amount to $763,678,089. 


“ing these forty years in order to appreciate its increased de- 


_habitant, a decrease of 40 per cent. 


ed in the country. here are now 40,000,000 more of 
our people living in cities than there would have been had. 
the ratio of distribution of 1880 remained unchanged, The 
problem of the country public school in 1880 was the edu-- 


day is the education of probably not less than 15,000,000. 


city and country, was 286,593, of which 163, 798, or 58 
per cent were women; in 1918, that number was 650,709, 
of which 545,515, or 84 per cent were women. Then the num- 
ber of schoolhouses was 178,122; in 1918, 276, 827. Then — 
all teachers’ salaries averaged $195 per annum; in 1918, | 
$635 per annum. ‘Then our teacher was able to live com-. 
fortably even on the small pay received; now far too pe 
we find the teacher either the object of charity, insufficiently oe 
clothed or fed, in debt or forced to devote time that should 
be devoted to ihe country school to other activities in order 
to live. Then the profession of teaching was sought by 
those who had made themselves personages of importance in | 
the community, and there was a sufficient supply of teachers; _ ie. 
now the job of teaching seeks—and all too unsuccessfully— _ 
such persons; in October, 1920, it was estimated by the Na- 
tional Education Association | that the number of vacancies” 
of teachers throughout the country including below standard — 
teachers was 92,949 or approximately 15 per cent of. the 
total number. Then the closing of schools for lack of ae 


of 276,827 schoolhouses 18 :279 country schools closed be- 
cause of lack of teachers and in addition 41,900 were taught — 


ily in emergency; in other words, more than one-fifth of our | 
public schools were then either closed or crippled. Then, °°): 
1880, the number of women ten years of age and over en- 
waped 4 in, gainful occupations in the United States was 2,647,-. * 
157, namely 14.7 per cent of such women; in 1910 such — 
number of women was 8,075, 772, namely 23.4 per cent of 
such women; the increasing need of education of our girls _ 
for livelihood as well as motherhood is here apparent. Then, Diss 
1880, the investment in school plants was $209,571,718; 
now, 1918, it is $1,983,508,818. Then, 1880, the annual 
school taxes of this country amounted to $143, 194,806; now, — 
Then, 1880, the 

average days per year of school attendance of each child 5 
to 18 years of age amounted to 53.1 days; now such num- 
ber amounts to 90.2 days and in a few of our best schools 
to 195 days. Then, 1880, we expended $1.56 per capita 
of population on our public schools; now we are expending 
$7.26 per capita. 


Let us take a glance at our agricultural development due ie 


mands on the country school. Then, 1880, the agricultural 
production in the United States, crops and animals, was 

valued at $2,212,540,927; by 1920 the value of such pro- i 
duction had increased nine times to $19,856,000,000. ci Doma 
1880 our improved farm lands aggregated 284,771,042 acres, 
or we were then cultivating 5.7 acres for each inhabitant; 
in 1920 while such improved farm lands aggregated 359, 420, 
000 acres we were cultivating only 3.4 acres for- each in- 
In 1880 our cereal and” 
potato crop amounted to 2,888,300,000 bushels or 57.6 bushels hy 
for ne inhabitant; i in 1920 these crops amounted to 6,314,- we 


(585 


St $40,000. or 59.7- ne ae ath inhabitant. ene Lane 
fore, the advantages of modern methods we are now raising — 

only about 3 Y% per cent more of such food products for each 
inhabitant than we were raising forty years ago, and the in- 
_ creasing tonnage production is now lagging behind the increase 
of population. 

Forty years ago $50,000,000 was sufficient to maintain 
our army and navy; by 1914 this had increased six times 
although population had only doubled; in 1919 this became, 
owing to the war, $11,000,000,000, 220 times as much. In 
1880 only 15.5 cents of every dollar of our federal revenues 
raised by taxation went to defray the current expenses of our 
army and navy and 44 cents of each such dollar defrayed not 
only the army and navy current expenses but also the interest 
on our entire public debt. As compared with this 44 cents 
there was required in the year 1920, 93 cents of each dollar 
of our government expenditures to make payment of current 
and interest obligations for the account of our national defense, 
past, present and future, leaving only 7 cents of each dollar 
for defraying all other government costs. 

_ Putting this another way, in 1880 our total government 
expenditures amounted to $5.22 per capita of which $2.94 
was for national defense and interest on public debt and $2.28 
for all other governmental purposes. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1920, our total governmental expenditures 
per capita of population had increased 11.6 times from $5.22 

in 1880 to $60.58 in 1920 of which $56.14 was for national 
defense and interest on public debt and $4.44 per capita for 
all other governmental purposes, which latter figure I be- 
lieve a careful analysis would reduce at least $2 per capita 
owing to increased Treasury Department expenses growing 

out of the war, making the comparative figures more nearly 
$58.14 per capita for national defense and $2.44 per capita 

for national operation, respectively. In 1914, $700, 000,000 
was sufficient to pay our entire national operating expenses; 
this year it is estimated that there will be required $5,600,- 
000,000, eight times as much, of which national defense 
will take approximately $4,500,000,000. 

Do we comprehend what these stupendous figures really 
mean; do we understand how much of our national capital 
assets are now tied up in this sterile. business of national de- 
_ fense? Four and one-half billion dollars capitalized at 6 
per cent per annum equals $75,000,000,000. This is the 
amount of our capital that must first annually earn $4,500,- 
/ 000,000 before it can contribute to the development of our 
own and the world’s economic life. National defense there- 
fore holds a first mortgage on our prime assets, on the nation’s 
best productive effort. Seventy-five billion dollars represents 
the bulk of the nation’s quick assets and from one-quarter 
- to one-third of its total assets. This is the price we are now 
‘ paying for the World War; this is the price we may con- 

tinue to pay unless. we and the nations of the world reset 
the stage. The stage cannot be reset without our initiative. 

Taxation has never been so overwhelmingly oppressive and 

yet we of all the nations of the world are best fitted to bear 
it; what must it be doing to our neighbors? If this colossal 


_. extraction of money from the taxpayers of the world were, 


earning something we might find warrant for it but when. 
_ 93 per cent of it goes into the non-productive efforts toward © 
national defense we are guilty of a wasteful management 
that will pauperize the world, for it means in addition to 


direct money cost many millions of men withdrawn from 


productive effort to. become the charges of us, the producers. 
_ Education will do more to stem this tide of appalling waste 
_ than any other single agency; if we men and women of to- 
_ day are not equal to the task it will devolve upon those for 
‘whose school training we are now responsible to solve it, 
or civilization will. break. 

at are some of the other things that stand out during 
this forty-year period as products of education, as demands 
- upon our future intelligence? 


Bisitricigt was cena tober ors a our. aioe ( 
onitettle: the laboratory; since then our people have from)t 
savings invested more than ten billion dollars in our elec 
railway, light and power industry from which “i 
47,000,000 people now receive their livelihood. The v 
the ipraducts of our manufacturers for the year 1 e 
$62,588,905,000 worth of goods as compared with 
579,191 worth in 1880, an increase of almost twelve . 
although population aun this ‘period little more 
doubled. Our steam railroads have trebled their m 


in our day and 2,000,000 men are now receiving annu 


$3,000,000,000 in their daily operation; and so the 
of particulars might be extended; but enough has been sta 
to show, even after making proper allowances for pre e 
day inflation, the tremendously increased burdens jupon t 
responsible for the direction and administration of these; 
dertakings as compared with those of cur school days fo 
years ago. es 


Fivancing!t he Public Schools | 


‘Has our educational system kept the pace? Is the tre 
ing camp for it all, the public school, equal to the posi 
necessities of the day? Is our moral and financial sup) 
of education all that the gravity of the situation dema 
Someone has said that our present liberties have been 
through battles over taxation during the past one tho 
years. Be that as it may, I believe our liberties are to: 
preserved and extended only by our battling intellige 
and unreservedly for an elementary public school syst 
sufficiently financed to attract and develop teachers who 
and teach in the present rather than in the past, wh 
equipped by training and experience to give to our co 
boys and girls the knowledge which they need in their ¢ 
pursuits, so largely agricultural ; to live upstanding lives ¥ 
healthy qualities of mind and heart, fitted to approach 
fidently and fairly their local and national problems in 
mocracy and to exercise that independent and enlighte 
judgment, which, if we are really to lead, or hold our ¢ 


al 


-the rank and file of our people must exercise. I believe t 


today more than in any day which our country or the wo 
has ever seen, those ‘who labor must bear their vecponcillll 
as thinking men and women, capable and anxious to do’ 
own thinking, if the hands of that significant minorit 
thinking leaders, are to be upheld and their exception 
ents of ‘leadership brought to effective fruition. 

For it is but a little more than one hundred years sind 
had no country school system worthy of the name. it 
the lifetime of those now living no less a philosopher 1 t) 
Herbert Spencer argued that taxation of one man’s prop 
to educate another man’s children was robbery; .that the s 
had no more right to administer education than it ha | 
administer religion, How far we have advanced from dj 
such as these is evidenced by the splendid state and fed 
systems for the raising of revenues for our elementary 
higher education; by our child labor laws making it. 
for a parent to lee a child; by our legislation in 
upon school attendance; by the various health measures 
have been enacted, many of Awhich are still most ineffect 
performed, and by many other laws and regulations look 
to the better protection and development of society, ¢ 
standing among which are the eighteenth, and ninete 
amendments of our constitution, sharing the responsibilif 
the ballot with women and prohibiting what I believe 
next generation will find it much less difficult to pron 
manufacture and sale of over-alcoholed beverages. 

No one now disputes that it is not only the privilaa 


’ the government to levy taxes for the creation and the m 


tenance of schools but it is just as fully its duty so to ¢ 

it is to protect society from criminals through courts and j 

from lunatics through insane asylums, from paupers th 

almshouses, from hazards to life and property throug 
‘ ‘ 


izes the necessity ae te 
e community in its children, 
} asset otk be created on the 


ae to He ses and prosperity of society ; and 
this as a background the problem of overcoming the 
a that must be overcome to increase the operating efh- 
of our schools becomes one of mere administration; of 
cating society to the wastefulness of the present system. 
The seed of our country school may well be said to be 
tained in the declarations of the General Court of the 
assachusetts Bay Colony about the middle of the seventeenth 
tury, in which the responsibility of the state in the creation 
| maintenance of common educational opportunities was 
t the first time set forth and out of which grew our public 
rool system. During the earlier years of the history of 
country, the colonies represented the unit of government 
‘it was quite natural through the instrumentality of 
‘Continental Congress that the states took over these in- 
ed prerogatives and functions. Broadly speaking these 
tions comprehended those things common to all and in 
‘maintenance and direction of which society as a whole 
cooperate. That such a delineating of the functions of 
tate should have included its common schools is apparent 
we admit that education is necessary for any measure of 
itical and social security and freedom. 
cross the threshold therefore of the country school it may 
“be said our America emerged into its present potential 
on. For while up to 1800 not more than one-half of 
en sixteen states had mentioned the subject of education 
eir constitutions, the matter of education was left entirely 
e states by the federal Constitution of 1787. Since that 
, however, Congress has by grants of land and money 
d the states in the development of their public schools, 
iL oe Git tab its Commissioner of Education, the 


The Renaissance of the Country School 


Vith reference to our country schools, students of this 
tell us that during the three hundred years we have 
d the soil four distinct types of farmers have developed 
country has crept westward: namely the pioneers, the 
shold farmers,-the exploiters and what we may call the 
idmen farmers of our day. The first type had largely 
ared in the east a hundred years ago, having given 
-to the permanent home makers who were the first real 
¢ sof the soil. These came to stay, built their homes 


their own rails and perfected that sturdy, healthy civili- 
on on which we look back with such real pride. They 
the little red schoolhouse at the crossroads where the 
R’s supplemented a home training which of necessity 
d thrift, individual responsibility and independence 
ion. This school did its best work doubtless in the 
f of the last century when our fathers were its pupils; 
the latter part of that period its curriculum included 
tion to reading, writing, spelling and arithmetic, some 
ar, geography and history. The teachers, however, 
¢ as a rule without anything approaching professional or 
te training for their jobs. 

‘there began.about the middle of the last century that 
ful agricultural transformation with which we are, all 
ar, which witnessed the birth of the modern steel plow, 
wing machine, the reaper and later the self-binding 
t and the horse-power treadmill thresher; the yearly 
e unit of cultivation increased by leaps and bounds; 


nd grants aided the birth and growth of our. steam 


hehe: counieryes Guieeandine occupation of aericaltutes’ (OR 
Out of this enormous and thrilling development of cour 


farming and mineral resources came a crop of land promoters 
and speculators, which while natural enough in such a virile, 


imaginative and creative race of men and wemen, gave rise iM 
for the first time on any extended scale to the farm landlord 


and tenant. Farm traditions began to go by the board and 


the very general shifting of the farming population left its — 


distinct mark on our country schools, to their detriment. The 


lure of exploitation had somewhat the effect of circus day; 


scholars were transplanted over night with resulting sur- 
plus facilities in some quarters 
others. Good teachers in the making were drawn into 


more attractive pursuits and women began to figure in in- 


creasing numbers in the direction of our country schools. . 
And it was out of this period of exploitation that the country 


public schools of our day in the eighties emerged, when agri- 
culture was settling down as a husbandman business, when a ~ 


realization of the needs of science on the farm was be- 


ginning to be appreciated; when the failure of the little red 


school to furnish the education necessary successfully to meet | 
farming competition and prepare us for full citizenship was 


daily more apparent and into this rennaissance of our country 


school were we born. Our generation is its living exponent; 
but the important question is how it has kept pace with our 
population and scientific growth and what is now needed to 
make it register up to the reasonable demands of our day’s 
necessities. 


Present-Day Necessities 


In the first place, what are our present-day necessities? 


We will all agree that without agriculture all human activity 
ceases. It is the world’s largest single business, in which, | 

speaking in general terms, one-half of eur people are engaged, 

one-half of our wealth is jayeeenl: and from which one-half: of 
our annual income results. Phe, heart of America if not of 
the world can most truly be said to reside in it. We will also 
all agree that to education agriculture owes its very life. 

What, then, as a starting point have we done to strengthen 
the background of the country school? After all, farming is 
a distinctly human institution subject to all its temperamental” 
influences. Have we made farming, the industry most en- 

riched by the country school, a profitable and a satisfying 
calling, so that the first and best fruits of the school will re- 

main on the soil ? 

What has this township done during the past year? What 
are the country,. the state, the nation, now doing? It is 
apparent that the question of farm credits, not only for 
producing and moving crops but for increasing farm owner- 
ship by the farmer ard decreasing tenancy, the questions of 


production, storage, markets, tfansportation, roads, farming — 


methods and appliances, schools, churches amusements and 
recreation. and social and political conditions generally, must 
be studied and kept in the forefront of economic and social 
research. ‘ 

Those who have given thought to the subject realiae that 
today as perhaps never before the farmers have problems that 
call for education in its broadest sense. Our greatest and 
basic industry has yielded to modern economic methods to an all 
too insignificant degree. 
in planting, tilling, harvesting and financing has been spor- 
adic and short lived and is still too much the exception. The 
farmer is still the world’s outstanding individualist ; processes 


are only slightly less wasteful than they were four decades 


ago; probably few industrial fields offer more attractive op- 
portunities for intelligently directed initiative than does con- 
solidation of farming interests on broad lines evening the — 
risks of temperature, winds, rainfall, labor and markets that. 
selected geographical cooperation can effect. 
unit today is 148 acres compared with 133 acres in 1880. 
Events of the past few years have created false standards 


‘ 


and inadequate ones in — 


Effective cooperation among farmers — 


| 


But the farm 


‘i 


ee of 

% “that cofepedtive conditions of the ne ecade ) much 
‘to eradicate. The farmer must begin to under _ that 
- future profits can come only through econo production 


heretofore disregarded through lack of study ; 


“of it is ‘really mastered; that no greater dividend will help 
to comfort ripening years than a hard headed son of the soil 
“whose hard head has absorbed as well the fundamentals of 
what modern machinery, soil analyses, crop and animal hus- 
bandry and cooperation in broad plans of marketing and 
financing crops can be made to return on the investment. 
Without doubt a lower basis of credit than that all too pre- 
valent in farm mortgage and other paper can be obtained 
‘through consolidation and community cooperation of farming 
ropert 
The een trouble with the farmer is that the value of 
what he has to sell, namely his products, has fallen more 
_ rapidly than. has the value of the things he-must buy. In- 
creased demand is a way out of this situation and this means: 
Broaden the farmer’s market; open up the foreign market 
the war has closed that the fatiier's surplus may be moved. 
This in turn means extension of foreign credits, the purchase 
ty or acceptance of foreign paper by all of us. 

Ny Hand in hand with this process must come the lowering and 
removing of our tariff on imports that we may receive the 
. benefits from world competition in lower living costs and 

that our creditors may be placed in a position to pay their 

debts; may be helped back to solvency. This. will force 

throughout the nation economies in spending and living now 
all too prevalent by their absence. 
a The slogan, Work and Save, was never so vitally needed in 
the United States as it is badays Those who labor with their 
_ hands gr their minds must be willing to an increasing degree 
‘to stand in the open markets of the world and meet its ptices ; ; 
then and then only will cost trends find their lowest economic 


Uh 


level. 
Before the war our excess of exports over imports. é ap- 
wer | aia one-half billion dollars per year was needed to 


square our foreign indebtedness; today the reverse of this 
‘situation holds and yet we propose to enact the Fordney tariff 
designed to keep out rather than bring in goods, namely for- 
eign credit; and we are asked to accept this as constructive 
statesmanship. 


ret 
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lace -.... The Consumers’ Credit Situation 


We are now discussing advances of hundreds of millions of 


such a thing as "making scientific farming pay if the science 


af y fab pane 


that there is pec 
crystallize and make ‘ofective| a sfoeet policy wor 


dollars to the farmer to alleviate failure to find profitable: 


_ markets for his products, although less than nine months ago 
‘we turned our faces away from, I believe, the most effective 
ie if not the only means of creating and stabilizing such markets 
~ that: has been before the American people since the Armistice. 
- Markets far us have disappeared over night largely because 
ne of. our inability to meet the consumers’ credit situation. Credit 
_ cooperation between the seller and the buyer is as old as 
- civilization itself. The pause and the ruin in the world are 
before us; lack of credit and national security alone -bars 
the way to international business resumption; it is conceivable 
that from the farmer will come the compelling demand for 
‘that kind of close international cooperation by which and 
only by which, in my judgment, will we begin to repair and 
firmly. rebuild through international confidence the chaos of 
war; call it the League of Nations, call it what you will, 
under such a standard civilization will be compelled to march, 
not only if progress is to be made but, I firmly believe, if 
etrogression is to be stopped. Who is there that is not now 
fairly baffled by the perplexities that confront us at every 


_ My hope i is that the moving minds in the present government 


unending contradictions regarding our foreign policy which 


turn; if, indeed, there be such a man I have not met him. 


will see the inevitable futility of attempting to harmonize the 


name hia of ourselves. > 


We are the te aredties qadion: 
not to ourselves alone. In an increasing Hann 
called: upon to take an active if not a dominati 

world affairs. ‘That we must equip ourselves f 
creasing responsibilities is unquestionably dictated by 
good business and good morals. 


literacy in the United States 


Doubtless most of us were amazed and shocked 
statement that the examining boards in the first selective 
draft in 1917 found 700,000 men, out of the 2,510, 
examined between twenty-one and thirty years of age, 
were illiterates. This statement was made and edited 
time but General Crowder’s office advises me that, 
the cards showing the educational records are on file at 
Washington Barracks, no one has ever compiled the re 
I have therefore not been able to verify it. We pre 
had forgotten that the 1910 census revealed the fact 
of the then continental population of 91,972,266 there 
5,516,163 persons ten years of age or over who we 
ported as unable to write. You may reply that we. 
been too liberal to our inmmigrants ; that in 1910 there 
13,515,886 foreign-born in the United States out of a 
population of 92,000,000; however, the record is, that 4 
5,500,000 illiterates in the United States in 1910 only 1, 
361 were foreign-born white, the balance, 3,865,802, 1 
with probably but few exceptions born a: bred on our 
soil. 

And while on this ‘subject of filthenaey let t me quote 
the annual report of the late Franklin K. Lane, as Seer’ 
of the Interior, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, 
he makes this lamentable observation, eee to the U 
States: 

What should be said of a world leading democracy wh ' 
to per cent of the adult population cannot read the laws wt 
they are presumed to know; what should be said of a demoe: 

which sends an army to preach democracy wherein there 1 

drafted’ out of the first 2,000,000 men a total of 200,000 2? 

who could not read their orders or understand them when d 

vered or read the _fetters sent them from home? 

No democracy or other form of government can live. 
much less thrive, weighted down with illiteracy; Cor 
has begun to recognize this situation in the so-called Ste 
Towner Bill now before it, providing for a federal di 
ment of education with a secretary of education to co. 
studies and investigations in the field, concerning illit 
immigrant education, public schools—particularly i 
country, physical Wisation including : health, recreatior 
sanitation, Preparation » -and supply of competent tea 
higher education and in other directions. Some such Li 
this should undoubtedly be now enacted and have the su 
of every thoughtful American. 
. With reference to this matter of illiteracy it shou 
realized that the total number of children five to eig 
years of age in continental United States in 188cMl 
15,065,767; of this number 9,867,505 were enrolled as 
in the public elementary and secondary schools, thi 
65% per cent of the children of school age. In rozcM 
total number of children was 24,239,948, of which nf 
17,813,852, namely 7314 per cent, were enrolled as pul 
the public schools. In 1918 eel total number of che 
was 27,686,476, of which 20 853,516, i. @., 75:3 peri, 
were enrolled as pupils in the public. schools. It is inte: 
to note that while the poe that i is, the diff 


0 led in private and ieee i 
there, were in 1918 4,917; 835 


Deane of age ha were not igen in any “bo 
‘any wonder that illiteracy literally abounds with us in 


of these facts? This means ae more than one-sixth 


ty: . to ears years w (oy were eainilicd 29.1 per cent, 
3 756, were: age by we examining boards as | 

I . The: war i made cult 

1 appz 

a Ding consiousness, ae cies should a no possible 

on n the bart of Ss inet that we have an answer and are 


wae in Biaicees! 


aes, at peace and before. our war eaneaiinates: 
r federal, state and city expenditures for elementary Ms 
ae ‘school education amounted to $605,460,785, 
our army, navy and pensions, $479,196, 685. For the’), 
ir 1 18 such, education | expenditures. amounted to $763,- 
8.089 compared with our national defense budget for 1919 | 
e than eighteen and one-half billion. What, I ask, 
seneuah to correct this situation? _ ‘What must we do a 
ve must enlighten ourselves, en-— 
world cooperation wherever it 
‘job of conducting the world’s — 
he greatest burden upon civi- | 
eally starting to disarm; put into useful 
s of men and women engaged in na- 
ns the world over. and whom the tax- 
are now. supporting ; lift our own. hy- 
1 the. slough ‘in which we find it; relieve many | 
drains on humanity; but first, 
e ; educate them into 
ur aunt our. neighbor’s problems; edu- 
the farm, the state or the nation, 
ur place i in the family of nations; 
closely jointed and interlocked 
and, almost regardless of race, 
ation, ed them in order that they may see 
oper: appraise this’ greatest hope of humanity, inter- 
operation, which will come ‘only as we learn to 
n -wide terms. Let us have and learn — 
“more of. what has really happened in 
cus of many delusions. It will build 
an be no other way can we obtain | 
Paseo: 2 et, 


aati 


tou ne yoad! rants to ‘that. eheer day? 
h an awakened vied conecience | the first 


“year period from 1914 of 27.3 per cent as compared with 
an increase in the cost of living during such period, of from 
‘80 per cent to 100 per cent. 


‘numbers from the schools of the state and why, unless a remedy — 


ing expenses, dentist and doctor bills, books and other bare 


_ women teachers, which is about the average of $635 for the 


ae. 


istant. superintendents or ale peneia of any: kind was 
! at the annual salaries of the teachers in the one- 
cae averaged $679.95 for men and $643. 09 for 
The first figure represents an increase in the six 


Continuing, Mr. Kendall says: 


\ ‘These figures are eloquent; they explain .why there is) a 
scarcity of teachers, why teachers are withdrawing in large 


is applied, not merely will our schools be seriously crippled but 
-tnany of them will be entirely crippled and put out of business: 
_ from lack of teachers. 


The time has come, Mr. Kendall reiterates, when mul 
more money must be paid to teachers or there will: be bank- 
Tuptcy in our school system. He points out that in many 
districts of the state teachers are paying $12 per week or 
more for board, room and laundry, or about five hundred 
dollars for the school year, with in many cases less than 
6ne hundred and fifty dollars left for clothing, shoes, travel- 


necessities of living. Could there be a more eloquent appeal 
for relief than the total inadequacy of this sum? Even farm 
hands and street sweepers are better paid, and the barber, 
butcher, baker, plumber, ditcher, blacksmith, mason, carpen- 
ter, bricklayer, hod-carrier, motorman, conBuchee! engine- 
driver, brakeman, fireman, switchman, miner, stoke, drafts- 
“man, steneerapher and typewriter, BOSE Clerks: a even 
the Pavator girl, are all far better paid, although their responsi- | 
bility to society and to the nation is as nothing compared with 
that with which we entrust our teachers—as Mr. Kendall’ 
‘so aptly. and truly says, “the responsibility of hele the 
everlasting destiny of the children.” 
Mr. Kendall has proposed three ‘remedies: 
1. That the minimum wage law be made at least: od Per 
ae) instead of $70 per month, ‘ 
That the graduates of the normal schools who have des is 
heed two years of their time and money to preparing for teach- 
wa be given a minimum salary of $1,200 a year. 
That serious consideration be given to an increase in the . 
Beare tax for schools from 234 mills on the dollar to 5 mills on 


the dollar, pointing out that this would give the state more ite 
$6 3,000,000 additional annually. 


So much for what New Jersey is paying its. teachers; 
$1 ,083 average for all but only $643 for, one-room school 


whole country. Compare this with the salary schedule. for 
the teachers of the Gary, Ind., public schools. Their mini- 
mum Class 1, grade special and kindergarten teachers. are 
paid $100 per month. Their schools are now in session te 
months each year; therefore these minimum Class 1 teacher. 
are ‘receiving $1,000 per year. The minimum Class 2 teach- 
ers receive $1 20 per month or $1,200 per year. Their maxi 
‘mum Class 1 teachers receive $175 per month or $1,750. 
per year. Their maximum Class 2 teachers receive $240 
per month: or $2,400 per year. On the same basis thei 
maximum head teachers, Class 1, receive $1,850 per yea: 
and Class 2, $2,500 per year. in other words the iowest 
paid teacher in the Gary public elementary schools receiv 
50 per cent more per year than the one-room school womel 
teachers of the state of New Jersey and of the United States. 
and Gary’s highest paid teachers receive over 3 YY, times, such 
"amount. : 


School Attendance 


And this brings me to the second thing we must do. ioe 
the country school. Not only must we increase the teacher’s 
pay but we must see that the children attend school and de- 
vote more hours in the year to study than they are now do- 
ing. It may not be generally appreciated that the sch ol 
_ days are at best only one-half of the whole number of days 
in the year; that in 1919 the average pupil in this state was i 
~ school only 133 days, that is, 3614 per cent of the total cee 


% Mi ah A 


AN 


less than one-quarter of the hours of the day. To be more 
exact, do we appreciate that less than 10 per cent of the 
total “hours in the year which means less than 10 per cent 
of the total time available for the education of these young 
and promising lives is made use of for such purpose? In this 
state last year the average child was in school 731 Va hours 
out of 8,760 or only 8.3 per cent of the total time; and 
during the daylight hours in the year he was at Sehonr only 
15 per cent of such time. Is it not possible to improve this 
condition ? 

In Gary, where, as the result of the public school system 
devised and installed by its distinguished superintendent, 
William Wirt, to whom the children of America are so deeply 
indebted, the bhildeen are in school 7 hours for each ofthe 
200 school year days or 1,400 hours per year; in other words 
these children secure 75 per cent more school hours than 
_ does the average child for the whole country; in addition 
- the Gary schools are open for volunteer students on Satur- 

days and for eight weeks in summer when the enrollment 
is about 50 per cent of the regular school, which increases the 
annual student study hours to over 1 600 per year or double 
the country’s average. Here then is a very real and positive 
economy of time and money; an opportunity through proper 
and economic use of’ the child’s time to carry the education 
of our boys and girls twice as far in the same time as we now 
carry it. And in this connection it should be appreciated 
that the attendance at the Gary public schools in percentage 


of the enrollment is now 90 per cent, as compared with 75 


per cent for the whole continental United States in 1918. 

We have just seen that the Gary schools pay their teachers 
from 50 per cent to 350 per cent more than the average of the 
country. It now appears that the yearly study hours have 
been increased, compared with the whole country, by 100 

; per: cent and from what I have seen I believe it’ safe to say 

that Mr. Wirt’s system has increased the impressed educa- 
tion per annum per student from three to five times that 
received by the student in the country’s average elementary 
public school as at present conducted. 
iy The average attendance in New Jersey in 1919 was 88 
per cent of the enrollment, a loss of 12 per cent, one-half of 
which could probably have been avoided in the opinion 
of those who have studied this question. Do we appreciate 
that with the connivance of the parents the farms of Okla- 

‘homa, the beet-fields of Colorado and Michigan, the cotton- 
felds. of Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas, 
the tobacco-fields of Kentucky and Connecticut and the 
_ wheat-fields of the Dakotas are now claiming and have for 

‘years claimed one-third of their children’s school period? 
This means that these children are getting only on an average 

about five hundred hours of schooling per year and that 
with all the attending disadvantages of a broken curricu- 

_ lum; also that many of them are getting less than one hundred 
hours at school in each year. 

The plain truth of the matter is that the school attendance 
es in most of the states are simply not being enforced; 
er the lure of the school is not what it must be to stimulate the 
kind of thirst that impressed me on a visit to Gary, where the 
ie children came early and waited for the doors to open and 


the year, aha that. the al hours in each eee ap ae left with the janitor—and_ the beautiful thing is they 


really Panes | 


Teaching the Teachers 

The third thing we must do is to teach our teachers. — 
shall not attempt to develop this matter because I belie 
that once public opinion in this country is aroused it will 
sert itself, and the teaching profession will be made suffici 
ly lucrative to attract young women and men to it. Th 
principal reason for a shortage in 1920 of 93,000 properl 
taught teachers in the United States was because these teac 
ers were not properly paid; because the parents of this couns 
try have closed their eyes to the fundamental economic la 
that govern the supply of those who labor whether with thei: 
minds or their hands. Another reason may be that they ar 
asked to teach too much that is obsolete. There are doubtle 
ample high school and other facilities for properly and e 
fectively eile our teachers once we decide that teachi 
is a worth while job. . 


Attracting the Child 24 , 

A fourth thing that I believe we must do to a far greatet 
extent than is now being done is to make school life dominant 
in the life of the child. Time will not permit even a cursory 
examination of this important item but I am impressed with 
the fact that it has to do principally with the curriculum 
which in the past has been all too wooden, inflexible a“ 
obsolete. Let us have a curriculum that stimulates ani 
satisfies the imagination of the child; that really intrigues 
the child’s interest and fits his varying characteristics; build 
it so that it will compete with the present playground and 
make the playground a part of the school curriculum; build 
it so that the boy and the girl will come back to the school 
after graduation ; so that the school continues ever to be 4 
real living thing in the lives of those who have ; gone from it. 
Another thing: make the teachers more dominant in the com- 
munity, stir their social interest that society may be stimulated 
by the intellectual reflex that is there available. __ 

And finally, let us so order and equip the country publi 
school that its boys and girls will elect to stay on the farm. 
I realize this is strictly an economic question; perhaps, there- 
fore, it is more possible of solution. For the past few years 
as perhaps never before farming has afforded a sure and sati 
factory living. It has always been an occupation compari 
by greater liberty of thought and action than probably an 
other single calling. Much has been done and much can yet 
be done to stimulate the creation of an agriculturally minded 
culture with an attraction of its own, a consciousness that 
only outdoors and the growing fields satisty. 

And as we press forward with modern and adequate facilis 
ties and arrangements for producing, handling and market- 
ing farm crops, as we stabilize the demand for farm products 
ean comprehensive conference programs, doubtless inter- 
national in scope, we shall evolve an agricultural life and 
social condtion that will stand forth as a thing to be sought, 
unknown except on and of the farm. ‘Then and not till 
then will the country school reach its highest aspiration. 


HE world must be saved from chaos. Civilization 
must be salvaged. H. G. Wells said so in tones 
that echoed round the world—that keep on echoing. 
Many Americans are saying the same thing. Not 
“are quite sure what they mean. Some are altogether sure 
ee they don’t mean what Wells means. Most of us want 
ome “short cut” to salvation; and to date we have been 
out two such “short cuts” since the war. 
. '¢ he first of these is the super-patriotic fight against _ Wadi: 
” and.‘ ‘radicalism,’ fostered by such groups as the Better 
rica Federation in the West, and the “Lusk Committee” 
the East. The futility of permitting the program of na- 
al salvation to fall into the hands of such salvagers is de- 
no strated by the present plight of the chairman of the 
amous anti-sedition committee whose devotion to espionage 
come down like a stick. Doubtless, however, there are 
many who will feel that the deseay: of America is safest 
‘such as make loud profession of their patriotism. 
he second of these “short cuts” is the conventional pro- 
of Americanization. About this Frank V. Thompson, 


e and to Noes it uShdsais eau large expenditure, 
get the troublesome task over with, so as to resume the 
normal tenor of existence. But we are finding that the problem 

$ more subtle than we had supposed, and that our national 
renius for getting results is balked by this situation, strange to 

i ur habitual comprehensions. We shall not be as quickly rid of 
s newer problem as we were of the war, and our methods 
st be entirely different. 

t is to say, the social problem fronting At eri is not 
that can be solved by any “short cut” methods. We are 
o face with the problem of building a permanent civiliza- 
nm. A part of that problem has to do with the task of 
tting a real social intelligence into the basic controls of our 
ing, substituting it for unintelligent habits, customs, tradi- 
legends and myths which were so mercilessly destroyed 
realisms of war. ‘The part that the schools have played 
e playing in this task is here to be glanced at. ; 

The war established the reputation of ‘science.’ But not 
t “social science.” _ The general public i is ready for any new 
level pment in “science,” ’ especially in the field of engineering 
truction and in explosives and destructives. 
afraid of any development in the field of “social science,” 
ially in the field of economic reorganization or civic con- 
When Lewis invents a gas, “the most destructive 
to science,” he takes his place in the ranks of great 
_ When Wirt invents a scheme of schools and Plumb 
e} bana control of the railroads, they run the risk 
oming ‘Bolshevists,” “tools of capitalism.” No one 
blame for this. There was a time when chemists and 
ists who interfered with the “‘established laws of nature” 


a clack 1 in the social order for the “social scientist,” 
usiness it will be to observe and criticize the Yacial 
ae it of outworn Ses and practices which are 


bia the Shiels and cob but these will need the 
interested and thoughtful men in all professions 
The tisk was ‘not be easy. 


Science in the Schools 
By Joseph K. Hart 
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way into the schools and to ‘be met by effective provision. But | 


» Even in the schools dna in the world of thought the éstablishied 4 
thing will make its unrighteous fight for life. The dull and dis- 
honest in high places will suppress these greater ideas when they _ 
can and ignore them when they dare not suppress. It seems toc 
much to-hope for that there should be any willingness on the part 
of any established authority to admit its obsolescence. ... It is — 
not creative minds that produce revolutions,. but the obstinate — 
conservatism of established authority. It is the blank refusal to — 
accept the idea of an orderly evolution toward new things that _ 
gives a revolutionary quality to every constructive proposal. — 
‘The huge task of political and educational reconstruction which — 
is needed to arrest the present drift of human, affairs toward 
catastrophe must be achieved, if it is to be achieved at all, — 
mainly by voluntary and unofficial effort, and for the most part — 
in the teeth of official opposition. . 


Inevitably the elementary and secondary schools will have 
a share in this task, either by positive and constructive help, 
or by obstruction and prevention. Their true service here. 
is similar to their service in the field of the natural sciences. 
They will not do the ambitious exploratory work of the uni- 
versity and the laboratory ; but they, have a very real field’ 
for interpreting the civic and economic and social experiences - 
of youth and giving to those experiences the organization | 
which nothing but creative theory can give. Already in many 
places teachers of creative vision are making real contribu- 
tions to the civic, economic and social intelligence of their 
communities by helping them begin to examine civic, economic | 
and social questions and problems in their own right instead — 
of relying upon conventional dogmas and orthodox attitudes. 
Statistics furnished by the National Committee for Teaching 
Citizenship, of which Thomas M. Balliet, formerly dean 
of the School of Pedagogy of New York University, i is chair- 
man, give the following data (in brief) as to the work now — 
being done in American schools along the lines of social 
science teaching. 
- Reports from 5,054 high schools indicate that 70 per cent 
of these schools are g'ving courses in ‘‘current events.” This 
is a rather uncertain term and may cover a multitude of sins. 
Much of the material used and discussed in such classes is 
taken from newspapers and has no less and no more relia- 
bility than such sources can give it. One of the very real . 
difficulties in this field (as in all the social sciences) is the ' 
amazing amount of information which is not true. But that 
fact need not be permitted to defeat the whole program for 
a more fundamental social insight. Su) 
Ninety-five per cent of the schools reported above give 
courses in civics. More than half of these, however, are 
teaching an old type of civics which deals primarily with the tie 
mechanisms and legalisms of government, and the structure 
of the constitution. Such study is usually dry, futile, diss d 
couraging and has little relationship to the actualities of 
the civic life. 5 
Two items are important here. First, less than 50 per ‘3 
cent of American high schools are included in this list of 
schools that reported. Second, while almost all schools re- 
porting are giving civics courses of some sort, less than 50 
per cent are giving courses of a modern, positive, construc- 
tive sort. That is to say, less than 25 per cent of American — 
high schools, by this showing, are doing anything largely 
constructive in the way of civics teaching at the present time. 
_In the field of economics the showing is much smaller. — 
Of the total number of schools reporting as given above, but | 
36 per cent teach anything that can be called economics. In — 
these courses the work appears to be fairly vital, real, con- © i 
structive, dealing with actual economic problems. But text- = 
books written for the uses of high school students and actu- — 
ally adapted to their uses are still largely non-existent. 
Interest in the study of sociology is beginning to find its” 


| 
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the developments to date are rather slight. | 
ported classes in sociology. But a further investigation of 
those schools disclosed that no more than 255 high schools 
“are teaching courses that are truly in the field of sociology. 
‘That is about 5 per cent of the schools reporting, and not to 
exceed 2 per cent of the accredited high schools of the coun- 
- try. There may be other schools among the more than 5,000 
‘not reporting that are offering courses in this field. But while 
4 Gs evident that much has been done to bring about such 
work in 255 schools, a tremendous task still lies ahead for all 
who are interested in seeing substantial social knowledge take 
the place of ignorance and prejudice in individual and com- 
munity living. ; : 
“The Naccial Committee for Teaching Citizenship. as- 
sumes that all schools teaching the “new type of civics, 
‘economics, sociology, any miscellaneous social study or any 
combination of these subjects are “progressive,” and finds that 
48 per cent of the total number reporting have such study 


in their curricula. ‘The distribution is as follows: 


yao 


| Givics (new type) only... ..s.s.esebe ees eec ence eset ess a 
PESoUOMAAGS ONY. 2s see a Salb-ainlbteinicinies sc o'6'b a alte gisiejaine pin ly 

ASaciolovy (Only i... erature cence Heese ete ee rbeined dane ces I 

‘Other single miscellaneous courses.....+-..+2+0seeeer ees 2 

‘Civics (old or new) and economics..-..----++se+te-5+7- 3,414 

Civics and ‘sociology ...seesseeter enn e tree restate reer es $7 

Civics and one’ miscellaneous course... .-.... seer eter ee 51 

Economics and sociology ..-....---- rene ee tense ere ees 10 

Civics, economics and sociology.....++..+-.ssrrtceree es 307 

- Civics, economics and one miscellaneous COURSE isis dieera 2 48 

| Civies, sociology and one miscellaneous course........... 3 

ROWE COULSES cae ghisee Se elsle latins bile lela ee fee's: @/ol'e ls iim tela a nie 23 

CR ata ee ahaa tiers cjehetia mitts ga talgtenves 2,430 


‘This committee reports: 
"Many studies reveal a deplorable state of ignorance among 
_ high school students regarding the social problems of the day. 
To the minds of many students poverty does not exist. Some of 
“them would help improve conditions by getting rich and giving 
- their money to the poor.’ When asked to name all the social evils - 
- about which they have any information, they give dancing, mov- 
ing pictures, joy riding, foolish dress and loafing. They obtain 
‘from newspapers vague ideas about capital and labor, the high 
‘cost of living and bolsheyism. But they have no regularly ap- 
pointed opportunities for studying the fundamental problems of 
‘our present intricate social order; and they do not know the legal 
ways by means of which reforms under our government can be 
. brought about in a peaceful way. 


} | The problem is not one that may be left solely to the col- 
leges. But a small per cent of those who enter high school 
ever go to college. And a very large per cent of those who 


science fields, in the natural sciences, the literatures and 
humanities and in those technological departments where 
knowledge of social conditions is not deemed essential. 

Gi Only here and there do we find a group who are given the 
preliminary training which will enable them later to assume 
some leadership in the development of democracy, order and 


rosperity for mankind. 


here are about one million eight hundred thousand pupils 
1¢ high schools of the country. In the seventh and eighth 
grades (now being rapidly incorporated into the junior high 


ore future citizens. In addition, there are probably eight 
id twenty who are out of school, either at work or at home. 
s the “present generation” of young people of high 


Education has some responsibility, Not merely the general 
ation of the past, but an education organized with refer- 
to the problems of the democracy of tomorrow. 


Committees of the American Sociological Society, the Amer- 
ican Economics Association, the American Historical Associa- 


Some four bine 


dred and thirty-one schools, out of the total of 5,054, re- possible solutions of the problem. © 


go to college have interests very far removed from the social _ 


chools) there are some two million five hundred thousand | 
nine millions of boys and girls between the ages of fourteen’ 
ol age. Heredity and drift cannot be relied upon to make 
ém fit for the tasks of fifteen or twenty years from now. 
tion still lies largely in the future. But the var 


- begiri to assume form, The challenge of necessity is 
Some important developments are under way in this field. 


\ssociation are interested in anc working towar 
"At the meetings of th 
Department of Superintendence at Atlantic City in March / 


Education 


‘National Council of Teachers of Social Studies was organizei) 
[see the Survey for March 12]. The organizers of thij 


council believe that a curriculum can bé worked out in th 
field of social studies that will begin to have genuinely scientifi 
assuredness and that will be accepted by schools and the publi 
as an essential part of any complete program of education in. 
democracy. ‘They suggest that such a curriculum will bi 
possible if the following groups unite to develop it: =| 
1. Teachers who know the problems of teaching the social jj 
eR Nene who can help adjust this field of work to. 
other existent fields. ak i 
3. Educational psychologists who can advise on the problems | 
of learning. ie Prepon. | 
4. College specialists who ‘have a broader outlook on the 
whole field of learning and who can advise on the content |) 
essential to such courses. ae Hi 
It should eventually prove advantageous to haye the couns¢ 
also of practical men of affairs who have large vision of thi 
problems of democracy. Certainly this is a problem intimatell 
important to all who are in any way concerned with th} 
ultimate hopes of our democratic civilization. ae 
Work is already under way, in certain centers of research 
looking to the development of just such a curriculum. Com) 
plete surveys of the whole field of problems and availabl 
literature are being made and the broad outlines of a futur 
curriculum are being drawn. The task is long and difficult 
it it just getting under way; and no announcements 
be made until positive results have been achieved. In th 
meantime, books in most of the fields of the social studi 
are fast being written. The textbook problem is by wa 
of being attacked; whether it is being solved remains to: D 
seen. It is likely that the next ten years will see some ver 
fundamental changes in, the forms which these courses wi 
assume, ‘The general opinion seems to be that specific an’ 
departmentalized courses in civics, economics and sociolog 
are not likely to be desirable in high schools. The preser 
tendency is toward courses that are general in nature, problem 
raising as to method, and that strive to make students though 
ful about their own community and the other communiti« 
of the nation or of the world. ‘There is an assumption thé 
the more specialized studies should be postponed to later year, 


to college or “adult education” groups. ie 

A number of magazines are being rather widely used 1 
schools and colleges as sources of materials for the work ¢ 
these classes. All “current events” courses use such material 
as a matter of course; but magazines are coming to have 
very definite place in other sorts of social study classes, alsi 
The Literary Digest, the Independent, the Outlook, and tt 
Atlantic Monthly are among the magazines most used. Th 
SuRveEY itself is increasingly used in classes dealing wit 
economics, sociology, history, civics, citizenship, English, soci: 
problems, and rural sociology. ‘This past academic year 
was used in 55 colleges, 52:high schools and other secondai 
schools, 5 Red Cross institutes, 5 schools of social work an 
in 1 theological seminary. ‘These were located in 39 state 
_ The handling of such material is a new problem. I 
values are evident, but teachers are not trained to its us 
The problems of adaptation and organization are only partial 
solved. _A technique for’ the use of these current materia 
is one of the very great needs of the schools, today. Succes 


. ful teachers will do their less experienced colleagues a distin 


service by making public their own methods. — 
The solution of all these problems of social sc 


the public and the schools.. The problem cannot be ig 
or avoided. Something has been accomplished. M. 
mains to be done. Eventually American 
rest on the substantial foundations of social 


HE irrigated valleys of the West scattered at wide 
-intervals in the Great Desert from our Canadian ‘to 
> our Mexican boundaries furnish unique fields for cer- 
‘tain studies. The opening up of the limited area to irri- 
gation farming is often followed by a rush of settlers from 
i/every direction. ‘These settlers find themselves thrown into 
close association with each other, while the group as a whole 
iS surrounded. on all sides by desert with no other inhabited 
| ao within’ a hundred or perhaps several: hundred. miles. 
| Where irrigation projects are of considerable size, the 
| farmers from the beginning necessarily learn to work topether 
}/in the use of water, which is the vital element in the life of 
the project. In some valleys this fact has led naturally to 
| cooperative endeavor along other lines. A “‘project’’ usually 
consists of one or two small towns or villages surrounded by 
Outlying farms, some of them many miles away and separated 
from each other by long reaches of sagebrush. The further 
Doundaries of the project may be mountains or high mesas, 
or they may be merely: further wide reaches of the great 
| desert. These outlying farms brought from arid land to 
‘Warying degrees of fertility and productiveness are supposed 
ie support, either directly or indirectly, the project as a wade 
The results that the women on these pro- 
ects have accomplished are surprising 
When one considers that all of the indi- 
viduals in the organizations have come to 
the locality but lately from very diverse 

| Points and diverse surroundings, and that 
they all are busy with their farm and 
| household duties. The efficient state of 
organization to be found generally on 
| these projects and the advanced state to be 
found on some of them has sev- 
‘eral causes’ of which the initia- 
‘tive and enterprising character 
f these pioneer women is ‘the 
“main. The interest in the pro- 
| ject as a whole and the realiza- 
| tion of its unique character as a 
| community have been the. motive 
“power for some of the most suc- 
‘cessful of the workers and lead- 
rs. 

“The organizations found on 
| these projects play an important 
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Democratizing the Desert 


part, especially in the’ more sparsely settled districts where 
there are few other social’ or recreational opportunities,” As 
soon as the first need of friendship and sociability is filled, 
these clubs, almost without exception, take up, if only in- 
cidentally, some enterprise, either for the church, school, or 
community, thus adding some tangible results to their stories 
of the year’s meetings.. A club house, to be used practically 
as a community center, and a rest room at the chief project 
town, for the use both of town and country citizens, are the 
favorite aims of the larger organizations. Library collec- 
tions, clean streets, rubbish boxes, street lights, public foun- 
tains, parks, planted roads, playground equipment, improved 


‘church and school equipment are among the many forms 


which these results have taken. 

The value of these achievements cannot be realized fully 
without a first-hand knowledge of local conditions, ‘The 
need of a rest room, for instance, cannot be adequately com- 
prehended until one has found that the best hotel in. one 
project town has no lobby and no waiting room—the guests 
stepping at once from the intense glare of the new street of 
a desert town directly into the dining room—or until one 
has hunted in vain for a vacant chair in every storé in the 
village. Every day women with children in their arms and 
at their skirts are seen waiting for hours on these hot, shade- 
less sidewalks until the man of the family has finished his 
business in town, or until the cool of the evening makes the 
long drive to the outlying ranch 
an easier one for the overworked 
horses. 

Nor’ can one, realize what) it 
means to the individual farm 
families to have a. community 
house for general meeting pur- 
poses until she has stood on the 
doorstep of one of the diminu- 
tive shacks, too small to provide 
more space than is essential for 
actual liying operations, occu- 
pied by an intelligent, attractive 
family from. an eastern state, 
and looked: over an unbroken 
reach of ‘sagebrush and sand 
bounded only by the far, low 


NEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


AN OASIS IN THE SOUTHWEST DESERT 


mountain line and the sunset. Above all, the achievement 
in making a beautiful, green, shady little town or homestead 
can be reckoned at its true value only when these projects 

_ are compared with the new, unplanted towns and farms just 
‘| entering on their histories. 
The community or club houses of the Yuma Valley Wo- 
man’s Club at Somerton, Ariz., and that of the Neighbor- 
hood Club of South Side. Phoenix, are attractive centers 
which are making themselves felt in their localities. The rest 
- rooms maintained by the Federation of Rural Clubs at Grand 
_ Junction, Colo., and the reading and rest rooms at Yuma, 
maintained by the City Club for the men and women gf 
both town and country, are filling a very definite want. In 
both cases, however, a more general use of the rooms by all 
M8 project women ould be welcomed. 
The sentiment for federation is decidedly marked on nearly 
every project visited. At least one club on every project is affil- 
iated with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs as well 
as with the state federation. ‘The parent-teachers’ associa- 
tions usually are members of the state or national body. In 
rural districts the women’s club sometimes is affliated with 
the local farmers’ club. 

The most interesting kind of federation to the visitor is 
that which takes the form of some sort of project federa- 
tion or project club, which, works for the unity and welfare 
of the project as a whole. Gratifying examples of this kind 
are to be found in the Federation of Rural Clubs in the 
Grand Valley, Colo., and the Artemesia Club of the Truckee- 
Carson reclamation project. ‘The first is a federation of five 
“rural clubs on the east side of the valley; the latter is a gene- 
ral project club open to all rural women of the project 
whether members of other clubs or not, without dues, or- 
ganized for the expressed purpose of Reaping the project a 
unit, of developing community spirit and sociability, and of 
improving the conditions for the farm women on the pro- 
ject, On other projects the question of a project federation 
IS): under ‘consideration. 

_ Affiliation between associations or with federations of broad 
scope tends not only to strengthen the local club, but serves 
to broaden’ the horizon of the isolated member. Knowledge 
that many other women are banded with her to work for 
the same aims lends dignity and importance to the work in 
hand. Affiliation has been found to eliminate unfortunate 
competition between neighboring associations and to foster 
‘healthier spirit of rivalry in working for a common end. 
Tt has been found that the larger’ undertakings, such as se- 
curing | and. maintaining rest rooms, are too heavy a tax 
any one club but that these ends may sometimes be achieved 
thout any great hardship on any one local. organization 
the federation i is reaspisen| large or strong. 


* seem almost boundless. — 


- lights and charts for the school. 


“The. ue oe ee of the project associate s 
Isolated as many of these localitic 7 
are from other farming areas the opportunity for communit | 
development is unusual. The fundamental conditions of the 
locality necessitate cooperation in farming by every settler 
almost from the date of his arrival. ‘This initial and com 
tinued cooperation should make easier every form of con- 
certed action to be undertaken later. Settlers come here 
from the North, the East, the South, and the West. Hence 
a cosmopolitanism is to be found such as is rare in other rur 

communities. The welding together of all of the types te 
be found in such a new community makes possible a type | 

true democracy. The women of the projects and their as- 
sociations are making efforts ito cast aside the customs and 
prejudices of their old localities which they have found. to be 
hampering, and to preserve and develop in new surroundings 
such traditions, measures, and standards as have proved te 
be beneficial. Caroline B, SHERMAN. | 


Rural Communities That Live 


N Idaho “of the 600 communities which are organizec 

perhaps 350 or 400 carry out plans for community better 
ment,’ says L. W. Fluharty, the state director of extension 
Of 23 counties in Maryland, 15 have completed county feder. 
ation. In New Hampshire where all communities have beer 
organized about 50 per cent of the leaders function. 


What have the successful communities done? ‘There seem: 
to be one thing which they have in common, and very likely 
this is the only thing they have in common: They work 
What they do and how they do it does not seem to make sc 
much difference. ‘Their motto evidently is: 

Work first; talk—while you work; organize—while you 
work; plan for the future—while you rane develop leader: 


while you work; and—while you -work—community trow 


bles will adjust chemselyes. 


What the form of organization is does not seem to be o} 
vital importance. In 124 letters from all the states in the 
country telling to what extent the community idea is actu 
ally being Ba ata there is scarcely any mention of organiza 
tion or form. “Iwo mention it; one sends a plan of organi 
zation and the other says that nothing has been done becausé 

“the organization is not yet completed.” ‘There is a possibil 
ity that nothing has been done for the very reason that the 
people are waiting for an organization. 


What local organization promotes the prea activities 
likewise does not seem to be important. In Advance, Ind. 
the Commercial Club and town board push the activities o! 
a very lively town. In Butler, Ill., the Household Science 
Club takes the lead. . In some haces it is the, Yew Chie 
or the Y. M.'C. A., the boys’ and girls’ clubs, a thimble 
club, a homemakers’ een or almost any kind oF, club. 


These live clubs do the simplest kind of work—whatever 
is found to be necessary. Following is a list of some thing: 
which communities are actually doing in conan citizen- 
ship work, in education, and in social life. 


Citizenship activities are various. In Tyner, Ky., hse 
is a comparatively poor district, the people worked together 
to build foot bridges for the school children, planted shade 
trees and improved the school ground. - They whitewashec 
the fences and built coal houses. They bought a flag, bell, 


They keep a communit} 


pig named Red Rose in a pen near the schoolhouse where ii 
is convenient for the different families to ‘send food. Rec 
~ Rose is to be sold and the money eee for Christmas or som« 
other cleo ation) ‘ a 


a 


Id grist a into an heer museum. The N Sighbor! 
Association of Locust Valley, Long Island, has the fol- 
ng committees which show the extent.of the civic work: 
lief and public health; social survey; road; station grounds; 
ect pest; ‘water supply; house; entertainment; public 
a winter sports; jpnlos: Projects boy scouts, Bod girls’ 
ie educational aetuitins are nowhere more interesting 
at Summitville, Ind., where the citizens help finance 
r high school graduates in college. 
community cooperation and one that might be more popu- 
if other communities had the idea and Sal it out. In 
ame place there is a short course for farmers, a farmers’ 
institute and a lecture course. The moving pictures are held 
the high school building. © There are pianos in the high 
hool so that children who come from a distance can take 
ons and have a place to practice. ) 
slyn, Long Island, has classes in citizenship, typewriting, 
ig modelling and first aid; Morristown, Ind., a free 


iption; Advance, ia a Tyceum. At Southbury, Ca. 
e people have debates, lantern slides, newspapers, and 
rials ; fier Conn., ae an extension school for four 


emonstrations. Hot heeemes” are ved to children 
from a distance. — Every community in’ Atlantic 
‘y, New Jersey, had an educational campaign. Nichols, 
N holds a weekly community singing school. 
ny ere do not seem to be any special tricks about holding 
fairs ; evidently any community could have one. In Alabama 
id some other places there are district fairs. 
s hold fairs. At the Hop Kriston Fair in New York nine 
ubs combined their exhibits. Neely’s Bend, Tenn., Tyner, 
ie -Ky., Northport, None Island, and 
probably thousands of other places 
held community fairs last year. 
Goodlettsville, Tenn., had a com- 
munity fair and sent exhibits to 
the state fair. Probably many 
other communities did the same 
thing. The Rural Life Progress’ 
Club. at Naperville, IIL, held 
fair on a private farm. Advance, 
Ind., has held fall festivals. Shel- 
ton, Conn., has field days; Bartlett, 
Tt. exhibits at club meetings. 
Social events, _ ace fairs, do not 
seem to have any special features 
unless it-is that in a good. many 
places. everything i is free. At Epsom, 
ee A, for instance, free refresh- 
ments have proved a success. There 


Wie ead oes rie 
me plan” for develop- 


: d. Gardens, fence 
and farm: ‘build- 


ties, At Durham, My H., there is 


month, Advance, Ind., holds Satur- 
scl Nica entertainments _ in the 
Heten Ranp. 


” ers Fas buyers alike know that if there is a divine order of 


_ but not therefore socially useless. 


-and complete the survey of any given piece of land, make min- 


This is a high form | 


_ These maps are used by land dealers in the sale of farms. 


‘simple reason that there are so few trained workers whom it 


lonely, anxious to return with a good finding, it would b 


obvious. 


Many coun- 


9 


stony, barren center of the tract and 


_ are oyster parties and ice cream par- 


- cipes. 
ig! supper and entertainment once a> 


- velopment, to the advantage of both 
buyers and sellers. 


ia into use is the Pa of bad ones out bis use. “Bee 


soils, some were appointed by the Lord to siriecures. To be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with the soils of a previously 
unopened piece of land is not easy. The American Rural 
Planning Association, organized in Madison, Wis., by Franz 
Aust, associate professor of landscape design in the University 
ot Wisconsin, is a practical means recently devised for the | 
study of the soil. “This association is a commercial enterprise, 
It is an organization com- 
posed of one rural planner and landscape architect and three 
students of soil and agriculture, for the purpose of planning 
new farms and topline old ones. These men undertake 


ute observations as to soil, kinds and extents. of kinds They 
zo into the wildest cutover country and live perhaps for days, 
if the tract is large, isolated from human beings. “They come 
out again, with two pictorial maps of the land—one a ‘soil 
map ich is certified to be correct within a given latitude for 
error, the other a farm plan in which the soils are divided 
most advantageously into fields for the prospective farmer. 
Good building sites are chosen, wood-lots which would be 
wisely spared are indicated, orchard locations are pointed out. 


The operations of this association, which is probably the 
first of its kind, may not at once extend indefinitely for the 


may employ. The man who does the field work must be a 
woodsman and a land lover. He must have absolute integrity 
even before his wide agricultural training and knowledge of 
the chemistry of soils. Out in the wilderness, unsupervised, 


simple for him to fake results. 


The advantages of this plan over the accepted. method af 
selling by cheweae a man the two best corners of a forty are 
It eliminates, of course, some of the choice old land- 
office phrases: “The large stumps prove the fertile soil’—_ 
“sently rolling country, free from soil’—“the only stones you — 
see are on fae top,” and what-not. This method would not, 
however, have facilitated many a happy sale. There runs 
tale of a man who, wandering through some cutover near his 
farm, found a fine slice of red granite. He decided that. Be 
wanted the land. He hied him at 
once to the land dealer and asked to 


These maps are ‘done i 


be shown the tract to which it be- ad colors Bie 
longed. The crafty agent, accus- ppt Of. pee 
tomed to putting his best corners - joi, and the place 
forward, took the buyer on a tour. of their 


occurence 


He avoided all reference to the 
showed him the two most fertile 
corners. Being a successful, high 
power a ees he sold the ‘sterile 
farm of eighty acres to the poor 
purchaser for $400. The latter 
worked the quarry for twelve years 
and sold it for $40,000. 

When men sell automobiles or 
washing machines or vacuum clean- 
ers they teach the buyers how to 
operate them. Baking powder con- 
cerns publish rich, rare, reliable re- 
This is the most important, 
if not the first, effort to apply that 
form of salesmanship to land de- 


M,C. Cc. 


Forces in German Education 


[Lhe world is still wondering whether a new and demo 
cratic Germany is to rise out of the ruins of the old. Few 
will deny that the educational program of these reconstructive 
years will play a large part in answering that question. Read- 
ers of the SuRVEY will recall Peter Sandiford’s discussion of the 
hopes and fears for education in the new Germany in the Sur- 

 vEY of January 17, 1920. The situation is still problematic. 
Miss Koritchoner writes from intimate knowledge of conditions 
in Berlin, where she has been for many months engaged in 
helping to peat a school of the more democratic sort.— 
Eprror.] 


HE purpose of these lines is to state quite soberly and 
_ objectively what Germany has actually done toward 
constructive education since war and revolution, what 


Ae eg actually proved, and what vital forces are at 
work, 


; It will be as well to draw a line in our account between 
public. schools and educational experiments. The former 
comprise almost the entire scope of education, whereas the 
latter comprise a small but very important minority whose 
influence is steadily growing, .and the permeation of the 
former with the spirit of the latter points to a hopeful road 
of reconstruction on evolutionary lines. 


‘To take the national schools first. ‘The first constructive 
reform is the decree as to the so-called Einheitsschule which 
| owe might designate as the uniform primary school for children 
_ from six to ten years of age. In the future children of all 

classes of society ‘will attend this uniform school. Hitherto 
the secondary schools have all had preparatory schools for 
children from six to ten years of age. These preparatory 
schools have been abolished, so there is no choice for parents 
- other than private tuition or the uniform schools. For the 
_ period of transition private prepar atory schools are working, 
but by the year 1929 the state demands the closing down of 
every kind of preparatory school. If school attendance is 
_ compulsory from a certain age, even private tuition will not 
prevent the normally healthy child of rich parents from 
associating: with all kinds of children in this uniform school, 
_ the chief aim of which is to offer an equal chance to all, while 
bridging over class distinctions. 


_ When these first four a have. passed, children will be 


building, or they will move into other classes to complete 
; elementary education or to test their skill jin technical 
branches, i in order that they may themselves find the occupa- 
‘tions congenial to them which will afford them the greatest 


- community at large. At present Germany is much handi- 
capped by lack of funds and abnormal cost of apparatus. The 
_ Stimulus of the concrete, so much advocated by German 

Ms -pedagogues, is therefore still much in the background, but 

there is no doubt that it will gradually become a kind of 

‘substitute or supplement to the secondary school. The boys 

; and girls who turn naturally toward handiwork will try 

their skill at arts and crafts or manual work while bringing 

those activities to bear on their intellectual development as 
ell. We may, for instance, some day find a rich man’ $ son 

Re: skilled and happy cabinet aker while the poor man’s son, 
whose intellectual capacities would, through lack of oppor- 

‘unity, have been lost to mankind for ever, may sail along 
the university and a degree with no greater pees than 


scope conceivable for self-expression in work beneficial to the” 


this the scheme will give each man and woman a chance 
that, we think, is not leaving the field of actuality. = = © 

Sinailer but no less important reforms tend to - ‘promote 
self-government, which was formerly sadly lacking in mosi 
German institutes, and also cooperation between parents 
pupils and eoers in all matters of education. Schulgemein 
den or school committees, truly representative of the differen: 
forms and the entire school community, are now workin 
in most schools and have taken the place of the revolutionary 
school soviets in operation directly. after the revolution. Ther 
is much to be said against these committees, especially as lon 
as men of the old spirit are on the school staff, for there ar 
many, indirect ways of obtaining what you desike throug 
coercion of some kind; but they are undoubtedly a step i 
the right direction and open up possibilities of all kinds. ‘The 
form a direct link between teachers, pupils and parents am 
represent the school, both pupils and staff. 

To turn from Sohools to the universities, we shall fi 
that there a change of spirit will be largely the work of th 
smaller groups within the university. The university need 
younger men, men with wider views, less national and, whe 
international, less Marxist. ‘The more the Allies and a: 
sociated powers bring political pressure to bear on the Centre 
Powers, the more will the peace be lost and the nation: 
element in the universities expand. and protrude. These ne 


workers will be on a par materially and socially; but barri <i 


tional ideas are hollow and dead and not much is neede 


to make them collapse. Unfortunately, politically. coerciv 
measures outside Germany blow them out and give them 
longer lease of life; hope rests in their very hollowness. Adu 
education must set in! here and help on that growth of th 
new spirit. It offers a form of education that i is more easil 
non- preparatory, being less hampered by systems that. hat 
been in operation for years. 

Adult education is the third form of SunWe einen: bi 
in Germany it practically commenced after the Germz 
revolution. ‘The very thorough and wide-spread public go’ 
ernment continuation school had run along the lines indicate 
above for general public schools in the pre-revolution day 
We,can therefore hardly apply the term “adult educatior 


- to these. schools, though they undoubtedly contributed to tl 


general efficiency of the nation as a whole. But after tl 
revolution and coinciding with the very splendidly worde 
decrees of the Social Republic with regard to adult schoo! 
these schools over-ran practically the whole of German 
The workers, suddenly vested with power they had ney 
dreamed of, filled the schools to suffocation. Unfortunatel 
the trade unions neglected education and no ‘actual worker 
educational movement gripped them. ‘The sudden growt 
therefore, forced and unnatural as it was, withered, but t 
stronger and independent branches took root; radually. 
very fine, hopeful and extremely vital adult ache a ges 
both in rural and urban districts is taking hold ef Germai 
and is one of the most decisive steps toward the creation 
that new Germany which people expect to grow over-nig 
but which like every other growth can develop but slow! 

An amazing amount of vitality is to be found among the 
adult school groups, an intense interest in the subject 
itself, a sense of joy in the acquisition of knowledge as a pa 
of life, in getting to the heart of things with an earnestn 
enhanced by that sense of exhilaration that. ines j 
companies inner development. 

But to turn from public education es ps ‘ehadel lof r 
perimental education, we feel tpamnediately that here ae | 


n, as it expresses tick of the best thoueh: on. education 
germany. While stressing we Lu ih that. education is 


aio wack! Slam or athe particular in later 
but that er rons: to- ithe needs of the CERNE 


ing he child scope for ipanilneots! or ereatve Henne 
| must be the path to self- -expression and not to the 
sion of the dogmas, opinions or aims of others... Youth 
t remain isolated from the social life of the community ; 
contrary, its spirit should permeate that life welling 
‘within—then that community will “live” in the true 
of the word, for life engenders life. These two prin- 
of Paulsen’s are to be found here and there all over 


Isen says, these petropiis are  life-engendering and wil 
and extend. . 

ve 4 erode eheeae’ is. that af ae Waldorf. 
ol in Stuttgart where a capitalist of enormous wealth, 
m er of Waldorf-Astoria | cigarettes, is devoting his 
to education and allowing | it to be used independent 
"Purpose but that of good-will. He continues to amass 
th, b believing that if he does not probably someone else 
: br he uses his wealth in the cause of humanity. At 
s school, under the ‘spiritual leadership of Rudolph Steiner, 
}and boys of every class of society educate themselves with 
ers worthy of the great task i in hand. The school itself 
ell worth close: Anspection. It is co-educational and self- 
ng, but above all, a wonderfully helpful spirit charac- 
es not only its atmosphere, but the attitude of its students 
th se Outside. ‘The sense of fellowship aroused, coupled | 
1 a broader study of history, as the history of mankind! 
roduce a group of men and women who will make their 
; the expression’ of their faith ‘in humanity and its con- 
There are many other Oe ed. ee ehbels, The ee 
Misa and peels school communities and 


tory education at Lindenhof, near Berlin, where con- 
and love were able to dispel much (of what years of 
and evil association had engendered. Everywhere 
sae and women are me commencing tals of this 


+ 


ow in many quarters her: Eltadees Aaa supreme, 
ih aa of Sane and the colt of so sudden 


rove to bet fee feta farce in pre reconstruc- 
Even a casual observer will be struck with 


e saeleable: reaction paver that cae period | 
egulation by the older of all the movements of 
— ‘hraldom in which their very thoughts were’ 
“fut ab, show the bene of. Lif to 


_ There are outward | signs that they are being heard, that their spe 
words | are penetrating even to the ears of the old reid peda- 


won over to the cause of peace and reconstruction. 


many, sometimes where you least expect. them; and, truly,” 


' she said, 


-Pillsbury’s Psychology, Colfax for Adam’s History of “Civ. 


- making, a novel by Mary Roberts Rinehart, and Huckleberry 
etapa ci on the war of a new pt of re-— 


contemplating a production of The Girl from Kankakee; 


-Modern Stationary and Traction Engines, Fredonia asked 


Fold, by Philip Gibbs, 


c uth is. baie! up of Hoorn sndeuin: Live to vanes 
a smaller. unions, each with thousands of members de- 
ined that their generation shall be “braver than ours.” | 


-gogues ; how otherwise would it have been possible for them 
to receive a hearing in public as at the last Federal School Con- 
ference? This was a meeting of all the pedagogues of Ger- 
many where in the face of well entrenched scholasticism — 
young men who were neither pedagogues nor professors, but — 
leaders of the young, were able to rise and speak. It goes 
without saying that thig would never have cccurred before 
or during the war. 
The youth of Germany clamor for new schools, new Toate 
ers, for self-expression and freedom. ‘These young people 
have not only the blood’ of youth in their veins, but the spirit 
in their hearts as well and our share should be to offer them 
help and encouragement. By other methods we prolong the — 
life’ of what is empty and corrupt and as unwholesome to 
ourselves in the long run as to those actually in touch with it. — 
The more encouragement people of good-will outside Ger- | 
many offer progressive, educational efforts within that coun- | 
try, the more will those inclined to flounder and hesitate be 


Ipa KoriTCHONER. 


What Main Street Reade Oe 
“HE talk came around to Main Street—as it always 
does sooner or later these days. Miss Long of the Free 
Library Commission of Wisconsin said that it was not so _ 
much Main Street itself that she resented as it was the com- 
placent assumption of urban critics that here was the final 
word on the small town and onthe Middle West. “TI wish,” 
“that they could go over my morning’s mail.” Miss _ 
Long is chief of the Traveling Library Division, and, my 
own. curiosity aroused, I asked if I might be permitted FOL 
go over the: morning's mail. A wire basket, piled high, was 
set before me and in it I. found the record of what Main 
Street, Wisconsin, is interested in. hy 
To begin with, Clover Leaf Farm, at Stone Lake, Wis, \ 
wanted inion on thd life and work of Wilfred Gren- 
fell. Wrightstown wanted a book on cartooning, and Wolf — 
Creek wanted something by John Burroughs. ‘Then came — 
Westbend asking for Monroe’s Principles of Teaching, Ed- - 
mund wanting Better Rural Schools, Hortonville asking: for i 


ilization During the Middle Ages, and Bruce for Wells’ 
Outline of History. Sandusky wanted a book on home dress- 


Finn, Oostberg wanted to read: Lorna Doone; the village © 
of Sheldon also wanted Huckleberry Finn. The county 
agent in Barron county asked for a collection of agricultural’ 
books to be loaned out from his office. A questioner in ~ 
Waupaca asked who was Mrs. Henry Adams? Another in 
Iola wanted information on socialism (order filled with 
Hughan’s Facts of Socialism). Columbia was_ interested. 
in the drama and wanted a book on Stage Effects and How 
to Produce Them. Of course Columbia may have been 


but immediately following came Hartland, also interested in 
the drama, with a list of plays desired: Milestones: Prunella, 
A Doll’s House, Beau Brummel, The Melting Pot, The 
Great Divide, Riders to the Sea. Two Rivers wanted to 
know Christopher Morley and asked for Pipefulls, T he 
Haunted. Book Shop and Parnassus on Wheels. Spring 
Valley wanted Rural Schools from Within, Viroqua wanted 


for The Scarlet Letter; Mazomanie wanted Evelyn Dewey's 
New Schools for Old, ‘and Arkdale wanted Now it Coe 


Peout. 


by the movies. But already I was convinced that so far as 
its reading is concerned Main Street makes as good a show- 
ing as the rest of the world, if not a little better, and for 
confirmation I needed only to run a bit farther through the 
pile to find that Cumberland was asking for White Shadows 
in the South Seas, Racine for Darkwater, Myers’ History 
of Great American Fortunes and Cheney’s Social and In- 
dustrial England; Blue Mound for Walpole’s Captives, and 
Lansing’s Peace Negotiations; Lake Mills for Now It Can 
Be Told, Pepin for Carlton’s History of Organized Labor, 
and Praitie du Chien for Easy Lessons in Einstein. 

And these are not the demands of some high-brow librarian 
bent on improving Gopher Prairie’s taste. ‘They are the 
requests of individual readers. Incidentally there is only one 
town in the list (Racine) large enough to be outside 
the Gopher Prairie class. Wisconsin has broken away from 
the old traveling library idea of set collections of books loaned 
to communities and is using parcel post service to meet the 
real needs of readers. ‘The traveling library department 
works with the local library when a library-exists, but any 
resident of the state is at liberty to borrow any book available 
fer a period of three weeks, allowing one week to go and 
come, two weeks -for reading, the borrower paying return 
postage. One woman patron whose book lists had included 
Galsworthy’s Tatterdemalion and Shaw’s Heartbreak House, 
-wrote: “It may interest you to know that during the past 
year I have read over ninety of these books aloud by lantern 
light while my husband was milking in the barn.” 

Harriet E. Long who. is in charge of the department 
believes in advertising. She sent a notice of the parcel post 
service and the library’s resources to the farm journals. Just 
as he was going to press one editor telephoned for a suggestive 
list of books to append. She jotted it down hastily, a 
dozen titles or so, and as a result had to send an S. O. S. call 
to McClurg for additional copies of two books: The Auto- 
_ biography of Buffalo Bill, and White Shadows in the 
_ South Seas. 


She also believes.that books should circulate; and when 
she found that the books on journalism were gathering dust 
on the shelves she sent a letter to the country weeklies, en- 
_ closing a list of the books on the subject. The response was 

“instantaneous and the department has been kept busy filling 
requests that range from Bing’s Country Weekly to Flint’s 
Editorial. 

_ During the winter months the correspondence of the depart- 
ment averaged over one hundred and fifty letters a day, but 
as spring comes on the-demand falls off. So far as possible 
every request received before noon is filled by five o'clock, 
and when the department’s resources fail the university 


library and the state historical collection can be drawn on., 


‘They do things that way in Wisconsin. ‘They believe in 
cooperation between the people and the departments of the 
state and it may be that they have developed a Main Street 
public that is exceptional. And after all Minnesota was 
the seat of the original Gopher Prairie. 


Later, in St. Paul, I asked Clara F. Baldwin of the 
Minnesota Library Commission what Main Street, Minne- 


ah sota, reads. She said at once that there are two sides to Main 


Street, and picking up two letters from her desk, she illustrat- 
ed her meaning: One letter was from a man who complained 
that the commission was using the state’s money to send out 
trash that nobody wanted to read and asking for books by 

‘such authors as Zane Grey, B. M. Bower, Harold Titus, 
John Fox, Jr., and Harold Bell Wright; the other was from 
a cultured Danish minister, now retired, who wanted to 
_ devote his recreational reading to American biography. Miss 

Baldwin said further that the reading tastes of the small 


Lino. this is not ee faith: Tam i leaving s some eae “town are influenced by t 
There was one request for The Winning of Barbara 
Worth, one for Eleanor Porter’s latest, and several for the 
ean stories—the latter interest Ganntilated: I was told, 


, and the story magazine 


prints. of 
Yet in spite of | thes 


breezy. ‘type—that circulate. — 


‘influences the current reading of Minnesota Main 


includes Rauschenbusch’s Christianity and the Social C 
Einstein’s Relativity, Santayana’s Character and Opinic 
the United States, and Chesterton’s What’s Wrong wid 
World. 

Much of the work of the Minnesota Commission is 
through study clubs and the most interesting revelation 
the apparent change that has come over the Thanat 


‘Club. It no longer yearns toward the literary and the ar 


but is getting down to practical matters of civics and pol 
Here are some of the subjects that the debating soci 
study clubs and high school orators of Minnesota were 
cerned with in the spring of 1921: consolidated rural sch 
the League of Nations; the present situation in Ru 
democratization of industry; the open shop; socialism 
the Socialist Party in the United States; Americaniza 
causes of unemployment; labor problems growing ou 
immigration; Madame Curie; Minnesota state institut 
good roads; the Non-partisan League—pro and con; s« 
ism: can it be permanent? 

Incidentally I find that they are reading Main Street i 
And they do not like it. Not that they find it untrue. 
true enough—so far as it goes. But, they say, there is an 
side. ‘Chat there is another side this glimpse into the re: 
demands of no small number of Main Streeters offers 
proof. And the success of two library commissions p 
further that this other side will. respond, when the 
agency goes about the matter in the right way. ‘The s 
in both cases is, I think, that they are getting away fron 
old idea of handing out culture in chunks and are fir 
out and answering the real needs of the public. 

Mary KaTHARINE REE! 

Flopkins, Minn. ) 


Summer School Phenomen: 


HE editors of some of our cosmopolitan papers 
to be amazed at the growth of summer schools i 
cent years, and especially disturbed by the demand of 
mer students for hard courses of a general cultural na 
They have been spending much energy and using much | 
trying to explain this development. Russell, a freshmz 
Washington High, also finds the facts beyond his cor 
hension, but he has been able to dispose of them. He } 
an older friend discussing his “summer teaching sched 
“Do you mean to say,” he asked, “that you are goir 
teach in some sort of a summer school?” ‘The reply 
affirmative. ‘Do you mean to say,” he persisted, “that 
one will go to school and study in the summer time?” 1 
being told that such things were happening, he exclai 
disgustedly, “Well, I call that a crime!” Put upon th 
fensive in this fashion, the teacher inquired, “But suy 
there were a school to which no one were compelled t 
but with work and studies so interesting and attractive 
some, perhaps even many, would really want to go. If p 
should choose, of their own free will, to spend the sur 
in such a school, would you call that a crime?” It was 
that this question irritated Russell. _Hypothetic as it 
it was a possible situation, and though no such question 
any right to exist, he had let himself in for the discu 
and he had to see it through. He considered the matter 
the gravity proper to a freshman fighting for his life ag 
the overwhelming forces of the world. Slowly he fe 
his opinion, the hard facts of life having been heated 
glow in his boyish emotions: “No,” he said, haltingly. 
I should not call that a crime. It couldn’t be a crime 
actly. Let’s see what I should call that! I guess, T § 
yes, I have it: I’d call that a phenomenon!” 


AHE ahead weeks’ struggle between the clothing 


was sufficient to give time for thorough investigation to 
ters and editors. The issue between the manufactur- 
d the union was comparatively clear. 
‘acing such a situation what was the response of the 
can newspapers? Surprisingly good. To one who had 
ied their treatment of the steel strikers, the “outlaw” 
ders and the coal miners the fair treatment of the 
ng workers by most of the great newspapers came as a 
‘This does not mean that most of the news- 
; which published news about the clothing struggle 
ntirely unbiased or accurate in their treatment. It 
only that the percentage of error, prejudice and propa- 
which crept into the news stories about the clothing 
appeared to be no greater than the percentage of error, 
judice and. propaganda which creeps into the news stories 
ut any controversial subject treated in the press. There 
general campaign in the press to stampede the work- 
to work or to misrepresent the issues of the fight. 
ie end of the six’months’ struggle the most significant 
al sentiment was in agreement with the two funda- 
‘contentions of the union, first, that the clothing war 
unnecessary war forced upon the union and, second, 
he union stands for orderly government in the clothing 
shteen hundred and ninety-three news stories and edi- 
als were published in the daily newspapers concerning the 
. These included 1,259 articles and editorials in the 
yapers of New York city and 634 in outside journals. 
were doubtless many thousand more stories in out-of- 
newspapers if we take into consideration all the dupli- 
‘of Associated and United Press stories. But for the 
of this study it is necessary to take only those sample 
of duplicate stories which were collected by a reputable 
ig service. The weekly labor press is not included in 
review. Of the New York papers, the Daily News 
sd (a daily paper which bears somewhat the same rela- 
‘to the clothing industry that the Wall Street Journal, 
xample, does to finance) carried by far the greatest 
nt of news concerning the struggle. It was not only 
A quantity of news with 454 stories, but its method of 
ig the news, with a detailed story from both the manu- 
rs and the union each day, made it possible for its 
‘to get a realistic picture of the fight. Business dailies, 
the Wall Street Journal and the Journal of Com- 
which are classed by the ordinary reader as organs of 
falism par excellence, refrained from taking sides in the 
‘The New York Call (Socialist) gave full state- 
aily concerning the situation. The New York ‘Times 
ird in the quantity of news printed. i 
weight of editorial opinion in the New York papers 
to the union’s side. Of 46 ‘editorials on the lock- 
the New York papers 19 contained general facts or 
on of opinion in favor of both sides, 17 were favor- 
and ro unfavorable to the union. The New York 
ing Post and the New York Globe were outspoken on 
union side, while the New York Herald and the Evening 


ant test ia the newspapers. The iti of the strug- 


were conspicuously bitter in their attacks on ‘“‘soviet- — 
ini el the peneat, even the New York Fimes con- 


SSD 


Condit by 
‘WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


ees Tables on the Newspapers 


The Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America hail the 
settlement as a victory. In one sense jt is. The principle of 
the union shop is to prevail and the week is limited to forty- 


four hours. More than that, a board of arbitration is to be. 


established in which employer and employed are to have re- 
presentatives serving under an impartial chairman. This 
spirit of reason and conciliation is to extend to the shops, where 
in each group standards of production will be determined. 
Wages also are in the future to be adjusted to changing con- 
ditions by a joint committee of the union and the employers’ 
association. ‘These are expedients for which the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers have long stood and by means of which they 
have raised their industry from probably the most grievously 
sweated in the land to one of the most intelligently and humanely | 
conducted. 


The Naw ae Herald under the guise of news stories 
published a series of six propaganda articles attacking the 
union in a spirit which recalled the most hysterical moments 
of the war fever. Some of the headlines of these articles 
bring back memories of the steel strike: 


ONE BIG UNION BACK OF CLOTHING Atta a 


BITTER STRUGGLE HERE DISCLOSES SOVIETISM’S GRIP 
- ON GARMENT INDUSTRY 


GREAT COUP PLANNED 


_SCHLOSSBERG, AMALGAMATED LEADER, LINKED WITH 


EUROPEAN COMMUNISTS 


A sample of the tactics of this Munsey paper appeared on 
May 24 when the following headline’ was printed: 
PLAYING TWO GAMES IN CLOTHING STRIKE 
Amalgamated Leader Talks of Settlement to Public, Denies It to 
Members 

A perusal of the article showed that Sidney Hillman, 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, was a 
double-dealing scoundrel because on Friday, May 20, he in- 
formed the public that a settlement of the lockout was about 
to be negotiated, whereas Advance, the official weekly paper 
of the union, declared in an issue the same date that the 
“fight in New York goes on relentlessly.” Advance, al- 
though dated on Friday, went to press on Tuesday night. 
Between Tuesday and Friday the outlook for peace in the 
New York market became much brighter. ‘The Herald 


made this incident the basis for its bitter attack on Mr. Hill- © 


man. In the same article the Herald used the familiar de- 
vice of quoting a judge’s summary of a plaintiff’s case in such 


a way that the average reader could easily forget that it was 


merely a quotation of a quotation. The Herald said: 
SEES RUSSIANLIKE PLOT 


Justice Francis B. Delehanty in his decision upholding the 
Friedman complaint, as setting forth a proper cause of action 
and overruling the demurrers interposed by counsel for the 
Amalgamated, said: 

“The amended complaint charges conspiracy on the part of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America to destroy all 
industrial, social and political structures and to wrest by force 
from the plaintiff and other employers in industry all private — 
property and all means of production and substituting in place 
thereof the rule of the proletariat and the regime which now 
obtains in Russia.” 


It is notable that even those editors who attacked the union 


rarely endorsed the cause of the “war group” which dominat- 
ed the manufacturers. 

Both the manufacturers and the union used the courts as 
agencies to transmit their opinions to the public. In fact, 


the courts were of little importance in the struggle except as s 
publicity agencies, since the chief legal actions brought by = 


if Sih de ‘were dropped at. 
hundred and twenty-eight news He 
of the total, centered around. ‘court act: 


- been printed in the newspapers unless they had been put in 
the form: of affidavits and presented to some court as évi- 
dence. 

When the manufacturers waned to win public sympathy 
thee filed a dissolution suit against the union and presented 
many pounds of affidavits and briefs. The Bennington, Vt., 

Evening Banner the next day carried a headline: 
GARMENT WORKERS CHARGE PLOT BY UNION EMPLOYES 

Bring Suit for Dissolution of Organization 
ALLEGE CONSPIRACY 

‘When the union decided to lay its case before the public it 
filed a dissolution suit against the manufacturers asking for 

_ $1,000,000 damages. Next morning the Portland Oresonian 
carried a headline: a 


CLOTHING LABOR SUES TO PROTECT-UNIONS 
‘Incidentally, the story of the union’s suit against the manu- 
facturers asking for dissolution of the manufacturers’ body 
was apparently given wider circulation than any other news 
story during the lockout. While answering suits brought by 
“manufacturers and stating the reasons for its own suit the 
union was able to transmit to the public the affidavits of dis- 
tinguished men concerning its character and achievements, 

- and to repéat many times in the press the defense of its stand 
in the struggle. 
In newspapers outside of New York, however, the manu- 
 facturers captured the lion’s share of propaganda publicity. 
A superficial and hackneyed charge of sovietism against the 
union by William A. Bandler, former president of the Cloth- 
-ing Manufacturers’ Association, was printed throughout the 
United States with large headlines. The editorials in these 
out-of-town papers supporting the manufacturers outnum- 
-bered the editorials supporting the union 7 to 1. The small 
town newspapers seized upon neutral news stories and print- 
ed anti-union headlines above them. The best illustration of 
_ this practice was the publication of the report of the im- 
partial chairman, William M. Leiserson, concerning the 
events leading up to the lockout. This report was a direct 
_. condemnation of a “lawyer agitator” 
manufacturers as the instigators of the industrial war. A 
"Massachusetts paper published this report under the head- 
line: 


Pata Nt EXPULSION OF AGITATORS BY PUBLIC URGED 

i Us Hyemorson Declares Present Labor War in New York is 
icone Unnecessary 

Daseyniue of every one hundred readers of such a 
aie would conclude that the conflict in New ‘York had 
been’ brought about by union agitators. 


i papers and the foreign language press of New York city 
were of more practical use to the union than all other Amer- 
ican newspapers combined. Most of the workers involved in 
the fight were readers of labor papers which unequivocally 
supported the side of the union. What was their concern 
with the opinion of the Circleville, O., Herald, or for that 
matter the New York Times? They read the leading Amer- 
ican newspapers but always with a mental reservation. ‘They 
had seen nearly all the great American dailies attack them 
in their triumphant fight against the sweatshop. So they read 
their own union papers, published by the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers in seven languages for just such an emergency 
as this. They read the Forward and other Jewish papers and 
Italian papers. Four Jewish dailies in New York stood 
lidly with the union. 

It would be foolhardy for union leaders to assume that the 
‘American newspapers will. handle all industrial conflicts with 
AS ‘auch consideration for the truth as they displayed i in the 


were distinctly. propaganda stories which would never. have the v ery tt 
licity department under sap direction of a man who h 


‘cellent case to state. 


and a small ring of | 


In maintaining the morale of the workers the union’s own. 


for many years the city editor of a New York daily 
Hundreds of statements carefully: prepared and mode 
worded were sent to every editor’s desk. The state 
were backed by thorough research conducted by the 
research department. The newspapers responded well 
experiment in union publicity. The work of the : 
department not only supplied them with the most timely t 
in regard to the lockout but it prevented a wave of jour 
istic hysteria which is so often the result of seme minor ai 
violence in a strike. i 

The union not only stated its case well ay it Mud di 

“Industrial government” chro 

partial machinery without: strikes and lockouts is'a{t 
which fits. into the best traditions of American demo 
Through this industrial government the union’ has buil 
a body of good-will which proved of immense value in 
hour of emergency. ‘The editor who was inclined to bet 
hortatory upon the subject of sovietism was always enc 
tered with this cold fact: The Amalgamated Clothing’ W 
ers stand for the settlement of this lockout and all othe 
dustrial disputes by the orderly process of joint investig; 
and impartial decision. Can a union be altogether w 
which is so thoroughly committed to rational, democ 
methods? ia 

The militant group of manufacturers had faite to : 
lish this, body of good-will. Rightly or wrongly they — 
known as profiteers during the war. They smashed. the 
partial machinery for settling disputes. They were denot 
for their part in beginning the struggle by the impartial ¢ 
man who was the nearest thing to a representative o 
public in the situation. Moreover, the public was not gt 
inconvenienced by the lockout. The people could get : 
for a time without having men’s clothes manufactured in 
York, so they did not bring great pressure to bear upoi 
press. If the union had been waging a six months’ w 
the steel, mining or railroad industry, perhaps the same 
tors who treated the clothing workers fairly would 
yielded to the popular hysteria against “the reds.” 

It may be that the comparative fairness of the newsp 
in treating the clothing lockout is the sign of an incre 
desire on the part of American editors to print more 
and less propaganda concerning industrial disputes. Pe 
the Interchurch report én the. steel strike has not en 
escaped the notice of American journalism. We believe 
a study of publicity during the clothing lockout justifies 
‘surmise. PauL BLANSHA 

Amalgamated Clothing W orkers of America. 


International Labor Law 


HE League of Nations was designed to serve bot 

the negative purpose of preventing war and fo 
positive end of enabling various. governments to BETES. 
legislation which seemed to promise common, benefits. 
thing of the method by which progress may be made te 
the latter objective is indicated by the Labor Gazette ¢ 
‘Dominion of Canada. The draft conventions and r 
mendations of the International Labor Conference he 
Washington during November, 1919, and of the Int 
tional Labor Conference held at Geneva last summer 
been laid before the Dominion Parliament. Five of tl 
draft conventions adopted by the Washington: Confe 
were found to fall within the scope of authority of the 
ernment of Canada. These include the Tinsigationns 
hours of work i in industrial tonidertalies to cigh 


Db n the United States, were this 
y a member of the League of Nations, it was found 
to seek legislation ratifying these draft conventions 
rt through the provincial governments and in part 
th the federal government. Because of this division 
thority, considerable delay will undoubtedly be ex- 
|in Canada. But at least a beginning has been made. 
' Cooperation in Industry 

IHN D. Rockefeller, Jr., is the author of an extensive 
F on Cooperation in Industry, published in the In- 
ernational Labor Review, the journal of the International 


fice of the League of Nations. 

e purpose of industry, Mr. Rockefeller argues, must 
al service quite as much as a revenue-producing pro- 
- He holds that “the soundest industrial policy is that 
as constantly in mind the welfare of the employes 
as the making of profits, and which, when -human 
rations demand it, subordinates profits to welfare.” 
t urges that there are four parties in industry—capital, 


sidered in any adequate scheme of production. He 
ser es that “‘it is to be regretted that there are capitalists 
0 regard labor as their legitimate prey, from whom they 
s justified in getting all they can for as little as may be,” 
> adds immediately: “It is equally to be deplored that 
part of labor there is often a feeling that it is justified 
yresting everything possible from capital.” The assump- 
of these attitudes, he asserts, opens the widening gulf 
dabor amd scapitale i.) oo oe a 

dis remedy is representation in industry. ‘This is neces- 
-ause “personal relations can be revived under modern 
ns only through the adequate representation of the 
ss.” Mr. Rockefeller doés not, however, advocate any 
lar variety of representation. At this point, he says: 
having adopted the principle, it is obviously wise that 
method to be employed be left in each ‘specific instance 
e determined by the parties interested.” Whatever the 
m chosen, however, he holds that all four parties—capital, 
agement, workers and the public—must be represented. 
th trade unions and employers’ associations have their 
in Mr. Rockefeller’s philosophy of representation. He 


ioe 


sht about in this country by the National War Labor 


sing number of industries in the United States. This _ 
presentation is worthy of serious consideration. It. 
‘jon of representatives in a single plant and 
finite development to meet the complex needs 
and of wide extension, so as to include all in- 


f workers, resulting in larger returns — 
- Second; improved working and liv- 
. frequent and close contact between em- 
Fourth, the elimination of grievances as_ 

sood-will developed to a high degree. — 
int, Pt eae ay SANUS 


, Rockefeller says in part: 
alr eey te id ben Nea - 


» 


£ 


gement, labor and community—and | hat all four must) 


points to the experience of the representation plan 


. common labor as high as 48 cents per hour.” Ny 


_ The reign of autocracy has passed. Men are rapidly coming — 

to see that human life is of infinitely greater value than material 
_ wealth; that the health, happiness and well-being of the indi- 
_' vidual, however humble, is not to be sacrificed to the selfish 
- aggrandisement of the more fortunate or more powerful.... 
What is the attitude of the leaders in industry as they face 
. this-critical period of reconstruction? ~ Is it that of the stand- _ 
patters who ignore the extraordinary changes which have come 
over the face of the civilized world and have taken place in the ft 
minds of men, who, arming themselves to the teeth, attempt stub- 
bornly to resist the inevitable and invite open warfare with the 
other parties in industry, and who say: “What has been and — 
is, must continue to be; with our backs'to the wall we will fight 
it out along the old lines or go down in defeat?” i 
Or is their attitude one in which I myself profoundly believe, 
which takes cognizance of the inherent right and justice of the — 
cooperative principle underlying the new order, which recog- 
nizes that mighty changes are inevitable, many of them desir- 
able, and which does not wait until forced to adopt new methods, 
but takes the lead in calling together the parties to industry for 
a round-table conference to be held in a spirit of justice, fair 

play, and brotherhood, with a view to working out some plan of — 
cooperation, which will ensure to all those concerned adequate 
‘representation, will afford to labor a voice in the forming of 
industrial policy, and an opportunity to earn a fair wage under 
such conditions as shall leave time, not alone for food and sleep, 


oie for recreation and the development of the higher things 
of life 


_ Employers’. Magazines 


ie an article published in Management Engineering, C. E. 
Knoeppel discusses the question, “What is management in 
industry?’ Mr. Knoeppel states the opinion that “70 to 80. 
per cent of the inefficiency in industry has been due and is 
now due to the shortcomings of management.” He states that. 
management, however, does not realize that its shortcomings. 
‘are the cause of industrial inefficiency, but it believes that 
workers, bankers and politicians are responsible for the losses 
experienced. He fortifies this conclusion by extended argu- 
ment and incidentally pays his respects both to ‘‘open shop” 
agitators and to arbitrary labor unions. Management En- 
gineering, incidentally, is the new journal edited by L. P. . 
Alford and, if the first number is typical, it is the expression 
of the more liberal group of engineers assembled by Herbert: 
Etooveru: | ie 
Industrial Management presents a joint debate on “high — 
freight rates in industry.” LL. F: Larce, president of the — 
Delaware and Hudson Company, and H. E. Byram, presi- — 
dent of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad, state 
the viewpoint of railroad management. W. Jett Lauck states 
the case for labor. The same journal publishes a study of © 
the personnel management system of the Metropolitan Life — 
Insurance Company. Survey readers will recall that follow- 
ing a study of personnel methods in vogue in various large 
corporations, Postmaster Hayes asked Lee K. Frankel, third 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
to undertake the planning of a system for the Post Office De- 
partment. This journal also publishes an article on the 
wages of women in industry by Mary B. Gilson, employ: 
ment superintendent of Joseph & Feiss Company, Cleveland. 
Reductions of wages in the iron and steel industry are re- 
ported by the Iron Age. More acutely perhaps than in any — 
other industry, iron and steel manufacturers are now feeling — 
the effects of the depression. Many establishments are work- 
ing on a part-time basis and some have closed. The American: 
Manganese Manufacturing Company posted a notice of a 
40 per cent reduction in wages effective July 1. The Iron 
Age says: “This act, which affects miners, coke plant and 
_pblast furnace workmen, means that common labor goes from 
36 cents to 22 cents per hour. The company last year paid — Re \ 


Not all companies have taken this attitude. In the same 
“journal Don F. Kennedy, an engineer of Detroit, reports the — i 
experience of an automobile company of Detroit. Last De- — 
-cember this concern reduced the price of its car but announced _ a 
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that it would not cut wages fel the Ne tof fans had’ & 


come down. During the last six months, the company has con- 
tinued to pay wartime wages, operated its plant on a. half- 
time basis and by reducing overhead costs was able to make 
money. Economies in organization made this possible. 
The Iron Age also reports the work of the J..I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company of Racine, Wis., which worked 
out a system of relief for its unemployed workers: Letters 
were sent out to all of the prominent ex-employes asking each 
worker to assist the company in locating the members and 
condition of any family in need. Over two thousand letters 
were sent out. When the name of a workman requiring as- 
sistance was obtained, a sympathetic investigation was made 
and help supplied by means of issuing to the family an order 
for such things as were required from the grocery or other 
stores of supply. This order was a part of a signed memor- 
‘andum whereby the man who received the assistance agreed 
that the cost of the help given him was advanced on future 
earnings and promised to pay back the money on each pay 
day without interest. Up to June 20, approximately seventy- 
five families received help under ds plan. Other concerns 
in Racine have adopted similar methods. 


_ Employes’ Magazines 


HE International Molders Journal, of which John P. 
Frey is editor, observes “that the one big union idea has 
oe vanished. ‘At any rate, it is no longer a disturbing 


__. Federation of Labor.” In the current issue of the journal 
a attention is devoted to cooperative buying isi to the develop- 
_ ment of trade union education. 

The Machinists Monthly Journal, the organ of one of the 
most progressive American unions, is principally concerned 
with the struggle between the railroad unionists and the rail- 
roads. In the current issue, credit unions are discussed and 
an article on trade crises is published. Editorially, the jour- 

nal takes up the charge that the machinists have been seeking 
to establish again “‘one big union.” ‘This allegation is vigor- 
ously denied, but at the same time the machinists re-afirm 
their belief that there should be a closer affiliation and pos- 
sibly an amalgamation of all the metal trades. 

- The Motorman and Conductor gives first consideration in 
its current issue to the industrial depression as it affects wages. 
he street railway unionists urge that the present industrial 
situation is being utilized to reduce wages to lower levels 
than are justified by the facts. “The largest reductions sus- 
tained by any of the unionized street railway workers were 

_ those experienced in certain Michigan cities, including Battle 
Creek, Lansing and Kalamazoo. The recent changes there 

- bring the wage level down to that which obtained in 1919. 

pepe Baers Journal devotes its chief attention to the 

_ struggle between the ship owners and the seamen. It com- 
pares sailors with bachelor seals, drifting from port to port. 
It concludes, “Until seamen are recognized and given equal 

opportunity with workers ashore, the calling will hold no 

_ inducements to self-respecting young Americans. They may 

_ be enticed to make the trip through misunderstanding or un- 
_ der false impressions; but the only way to make their stay 

at sea permanent is to make the conditions aboard ship and 

» status under the law equal to any other trade or profession.” 

__ The American Federationist, organ ‘of the American Fed- 

eration of Labor, devotes its attention in its current issue 

y chiefly to legal problems and to the relations of the American 

_ organization to the labor movements of other countries. Sam- 

uel Gompers, in the leading article, reviews a number of im- 

_ portant recent decisions characterized as prejudicial to labor 

pegs muzation. Mr. Gompers links labor’s opposition to the 

“usurpation of the courts” with the position taken by Thomas 

Jefferson. He holds that the germ of dissolution of a federal 

government is to be found in the advancing usurpations of the 

courts. The leader of the American Federation of Labor says: 


THE SURVEY FORA 


factor to the international unions composing the American . 


. States Employment Service. 


iy ies which pha have a eee Cone to Fe and they ar 
joined to do the things which they have a lawful right to re 
from doing. All this is done, not upon a basis of law, for 
law provides against such abuses, but upon the basis of j 
cial decision, based upon precedent piled upon precedent, at 
heart of which is the “germ of dissolution” of which Jeffer: 
warned. ' 
In a statement concerning the international labor situa 
the president of the American Federation of Labor show 
the breach between his organization and the Intern 
Federation of Trade Unions is still unhealed. 


Workers’ Education — 


SHORT pamphlet by Arthur Gleason of the 

of Industrial Research, setting forth the state of w 
education in the United Sees and outlining a progran 
development, met with such a cordial response that the 4 
has now been enlarged and brought up to date. Four thou 
requests for the original brochure have been received 
Bureau of Industrial Research since last autumn. ‘This 
remarkable testimony of the extent and vitality of the inte; 
in workers’ education. It was also a signal recognition 
the excellence of the work done by Mr. Gleason. — 

The new edition contains an admirable criticism of 
present status of workers’ education. Mr. Gleaso: 
tinguishes clearly between adult education which is ofter 
signed for workers but which is under the control of pt 
or private authorities, and the schools conducted by la 
organizations for their own purposes. Out of a full sti 
of the types of instruction offered by various institutic 
Mr. Gleason has built up his philosophy of what work 
education must be. The most satisfactory method Mr. Glea: 
found to be that used by Socrates and his friends—the v 
of endless discussion centering on one subject fertilized 
knowledge and interpretation and led by a teacher in sympa 
with the class. In a word, workers’ education, where it 
conspicuously successful, has: adapted the seminar metl 
which was so fruitful when it was introduced in the gradu 
classes of American universities following the example 
Johns Hopkins. 

Workers’ Education indlindes. a compendium of the 
teresting experiments made in the United States. Desp 
its very great compression, it is a thoughtful, balanced a 
extraordinarily interesting. contribution. By its aid, worke 
trade unionists and others concerned with both adult edu 
tion and workers’ education should be enabled better 
understand what they are doing. Interpretation so painstak 
and so informed should make possible important progress 
the work described. i 


Unemployment: ° 


HE July bulletin of the United States Employm 

Service reports that on June 30, 1,428 firms located 

‘the sixty-five principal industrial centers in the United Stat 

usually employing 501 or more workers, had on their re 

1,527,124 workers. “This was a decrease of 6 2-10 per c 
since January 31. 

Francis I. Jones is now director general of the Uni 
A partial list of the spec 
agents who report conditions for the Industrial Employm« 
Survey is printed in the July bulletin. With few exceptio 
the special agents seem to be officers of chambers of co 
merce, although a few representatives-of state employms 
bureaus are included. ‘This marks a distinct change. T 
Employment Service, when it first organized, was stippoé 
to include equal tnembers of representatives ‘of employers a 
of unions. If the partial list published is representative, 1 
unions have completely disappeared from the councils of t 
United States Employment Service, which incident is s' 
a division of the Ween bea of Labor, J ae 
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‘ HEALTH 


The Life Extension Institute 


[ is now about ten years since the interest of the insurance 


| ompanies in improving public health was sought before 


he Association of Life Insurance Presidents by Prof. 
ng Fisher and the late Dr. Burnside Foster, of St. Paul. 
le steps were taken in a limited way by one or two com- 
es, but there was little movement in this direction until 
3; When, at the instance of Harold A. Ley, Professor 
ler and ex-President Taft, a banquet was given to the 
ents of the leading companies and the question of or- 
“ing a life extension institute was discussed, together with 
[feasibility of supplying health examinations in an or- 


. 


zed way to life insurance policy-holders generally. The 


Of a single institute in which such examinations could be 

talized for many other organizations was Mr. Ley’s con- 

fon. ‘The institute was launched, but at first only one 

lie larger companies took up the service. 

8 founder and president of the life Extension Institute, 

' Ley has devoted to it time and means to an extent 

th can be characterized as a disinterested public service 

high order. He has been influenced in his own en- 
tia support by the following formula showing the 
1 possibilities under such a system. 

3 ising our figures on $1 per $1,000 (which I believe would 


h), it means that if a person takes an examination every 
for ten years, it would cost the company $1o on each 


; 900. What must we do to get that $ro back for the insurance 


any? 

“we can prolong a man’s life one year, we have saved the 
rest on $1,000, which at 5 per cent would equal $50. The 
@Tage premium on $1,000 would equal $30; thus the saving 
would result from prolonging a life for one year would 
1 $80. If we prolong a man’s life two months, we have 
ed the entire expense (about $z per $1,000 or $10) for ten 


we prolong a man’s life two months by advising him 
lly and telling him what to do for ten years? 


Life Extension Institute ‘is organized as a business 


corporation with a board of directors, formerly headed by 
Mr. Taft, before he became Chief Justice, and including 
among other well known men, Professor Fisher and Robert 
W. de Forest. A hygiene reference board of about one 
hundred men, well known in medicine, public health adminis- 
tration, philanthropy, education, and, kindred fields, and 
headed by Professor Fisher, is used as a consultant body. 

The original scheme of making: annual health examina- 
tions for policy-holders of life insurance companies is now 
only part of the institute’s work. The other main divisions 
are the periodic health examinations of industrial and com- 
mercial employes, and periodic examinations of individual 
members of the institute. 

During the year 1920, these types of service were rendered 
by the institute to the following extent: 


Periodic health examinations of insurance policy-holders. . 11,398 
Periodic health examinations of industrial and commercial 


Mick IST OE VINGE fs ES, COMI MNTE n't CUES GPR a BRIERE aN RRR ee Pa 5,480 
Periodic health examinations of individual members...... 16,127 
Periodic health examinations of special groups—mission- 
dived Crossst Vos NMA ete) okie ein) be eee e 622 

Total Health Examinations................ 33,627 


It will be seen from this that the individual members (who 
at present pay $20 for the annual examination) now out- 
number considerably the insurance policy-holders who are 
examined. 

A considerable increase in the work was shown in the first 
six months of 1921, owing to a large additional number of 
examinations made for insurance policy-holders. During these 
six months there were 9,618 such examinations, nearly as 
many as during the whole of 1920. The figures for other 
classes of examinations remained about the same. 

At the central office of the institute, 25 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York city, is an elaborate installation of ex- 


iG amining rooms, X-ray equipment, ‘and 

the examinations of individual members take 
metropolitan: area, and to which laboratory ‘specimens from 
other parts of the country are sent for examination by examin- 
“ing physicians who are on the staff of the institute in many 
communities throughout the United States. The physicians on 
the central office staff are on salary, some on full but more 
on part time; those visurnamaeni apse are compensated on 
ola fee ‘Dasis. 
Each person examined’ is gone over carefully by the phy- 
-sician, with a number of special laboratory tests, and in some 
- cases X-ray examination, and he is furnished with a state- 
ment of his condition, with recommendations for the correc- 
tion of defects, if any are found, and for medical treatment, 
if that is noeded, or for the alteration of such things as 
) faulty habits of hygiene or diet. The institute takes care 
oi ‘not to undertake any medical treatment itself, and when the 
examinee has a family physician, the report is tendered 
directly to him. The reports are in writing, and literature 
_ giving information and advice reeerdiag various matters of 

hygiene is also furnished. 

Some opposition to the institute has arisen from members 


against the interests of tha private practitioner. Actual ex- 
_ perience, however, indicates that persons who take the trouble 
and are willing to pay for a health examination are likely 
‘to seek medical treatment from private physicians more 
_ frequently and at earlier stages of disease than those who do 
not show such foresight ; so that the effect of health examina- 
_ tions generally is to stimulate private medical practice. 

_ There has also been some misunderstanding of the financial 
basis of the Life Extension Institute, due in part to the policy 
of the institute in not publishing financial reports. Che in- 
stitute has remained since its incorporation a business enter- 
DUPER) and as such has no obligation to render reports except 
to its small. number of stockholders. It has apparently been 
Voted that owing to the necessarily large expenses during 


lished reports might be incorrectly but unfortunately inter- 
ce as discouraging. 
In this connection it should be said that, according to a 
statement by Mr. Ley, two-thirds of the Beak of the institute 
eee been trusteed in the hands of Professor Fisher and Mr. 
‘Taft, and that one-third is in private hands. No dividends 
have thus far been paid. Mr. Ley had considered trusteeing 
‘the entire common stock, but was advised by a number of 
_ business men not to do so, for the reason that unless there 


danger of getting the type of administrator who would become 
- ossified—a man who never took any risks or started any- 
; thing new. 

Up to,the year 1919 the institute sustained a large deficit 
_in all its operations. Each year, however, has seen a decrease 
in the deficit, and a gain toward the original aim—that of 
self-support. At no time has the institute received contribu- 
tions or charitable aid of any kind. It was not founded on 
the principle that such aid should be received. As money was 
needed to carry forward the work, further stock subscriptions 
-wwere made by Mr. Ley and one or two others. The principal 
burden was borne by Mr. Ley, who felt confident that the 
pp would ultimately work out. vane 


Rene. ‘amounting, show ever, to, barely aes ie 3920 it 
ee a further bee increase in uae 


Pes operating oa were not apportioned in dividends, 


reserve. to cover possible fluctuations in huciness returns. 


: foyalnes. of the book How to Live, written by ie 


of the medical profession who think that such work militates’ 


the initial years, while the clientele was being built up, pub-- 


was” ‘some element of self-interest in the work, there was 


and effective. 
sion Institute, is effectively engaged in widening public 


Its: saeyicnal 


but were expended for capital account in securing ‘new equip- 
‘ment and extending the facilities of the institute, or held in 


the institute, the! 
table amount of money’ for public purposes. 


Fisher and Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk, medical director 
Life Extension Institute, have been devoted to public he 
work. This included a distribution of the book among va 
classes where it would prove of educational value, es 
during the war, and also the financing of a plan for th 
clamation of registrants declined in the draft. Instrue 
on this subject were placed in ae ey of members 
draft boards. 

These facts furnished by the institute should. ie wl 
present answer to any questions regarding its financial si 
and its supposed money making quality.. The only ulti 
and satisfactory answer would be a public annual report, 
as should be rendered by” every organization, whether: le 
required or not, which is undertaking a broad prograr 
public service and the necessary campaign of professional 
public education. It is to be hoped that the prciniaers 
issue such reports in the future. — * 

The institute’s work must be viewed in the perspect 
a broad medical and health policy for the community. : 
this standpoint certain questions fairly arise. No attempt 
be made to an$wer them here, but they should at leas 


indicated in a paranthetical paragraph. Is the conduc 


medical examinations by physicians supervised by a cei 
authority, but working individually, as desirable as the 
in a locality of a medical group which is part of a. hospit 
dispensary organization ? Is the plan of having reports 
dered and advice given on written forms as desirable 
plan which would permit personal conferences between 
examining physician and the person examined, with of 
tunity for questions and discussion and for per sored rela 
ship between the two? Is it desirable to separate cur: 
and preventive medicine rather than to inter- relate or l 
them ? 

The Life Extension iietieite was donned largely to st 
late life insurance companies to health examinations 
health work for their policy-holders or to perform such 
aminations for life insurance companies under contract. Vi 
the proportion of insurance policy-holders wha have had 
benefit of such examination is as yet quite small, an impo1 
and beneficial stimulus has been applied to these: powerful 
far-reaching © insurance organizations. The fact that ; 
companies ‘are doing the work themselves instead of thr 
the institution is on the whole a tribute to the institute i 


The extent to which commercial enterprises, industrial e 
-lishments, and insurance companies ought to go into me 


and health work is a matter upon which. opinions some 
differ, and certainly, must vary in different localities and 
cumstances. But it is undoubtedly important that bus 
undertakings should be encouraged either to perform ¢ 
assist in preventive health service and to relate these ser 
to the medical and health activities of other agencies. 


of the goals of health work must be the incorporatio: 
periodical medical examination with the preventive and ¢ 


tive medical work of hospitals, dispensaries and private me 
practitioners. Only thus can the principles, and above all 
practice, of health examinations be made most wide-sp 
Any organization which, like the Life I 


terest in- preyeritive medicine ‘and periodical hea, exan 
tions is aiding in this movement. 

The president of the i institute, Mr. Ley, ase in ‘torent : 
been particularly interested in the development. of the in 
trial department, offering employers a service which Ww 

“give health to labor.” : 

The annual examinations provided by the Life | Exte 


Institute are combined under Mr, Ley’s plan with group life 


group health i insurance in industrial plants; the 


ince the beginning of its ees the Life bea In- 
ru has made over two hundred ‘thousand examinations. 
lowing for individuals examined more than once, the 
x of which is not accurately known, it is estimated that 
e hundred and twenty-five thousand diferent, individuals 
received this service up to the end of 1920. The number 
large, but we must remember that this represents the 
of ten years, and that the population of the United 
es is over one hundred million. Some thirty-three thousand 


he number of patients coming to the out-patient depart- 
s of many large hospitals; the latter, however, in many 
do not receive general examinations but come with de- 
oped illnesses. Such instances should not be considered 
r preventive medicine. Many supposedly well persons 
found to have physical diseases or defects, frequently un- 
a" and often capable of cure or benefit! by medical at- 


mate this: Ue SC on atey tie 


OA woman was. Aikeeninea in. Boston! according to ie usual 
tine of the institute, and abdominal cancer in its early stages 
discovered. Although there was some difference of opinion 
to the diagnosis, an operation was performed at the Massa- 
husetts General Hospital. ‘The diagnosis was confirmed and the 
yatient is now living, in good health. : ; 


AS comparatively young ‘man occupying an executive position 
1ad sustained an injury to the hip joint. He had had expert 
hopedic treatment — and was gradually coming out of his 
ble, but’ was in effect suffering from “shell shock.” This 
man was critically | examined to be sure that he had no organic 
yuble, was read a severe. lesson in courage and manly forti- 
de, and his outlook on life was completely changed. From 
g an apathetic, discouraged individual headed for a com- 

nervous breakdown, he was restored to his normal active 
te, content to grin and bear his disability until time and 
proper treatment had restored the joint function, 


Another case was that of a woman who had a general ex- 
nation but refused a pelvic examination. She came back 
a renewal examination — and because her hemoglobin was 
sie insisted upon a pelvic examination and found a malig- 

ta justin time probably for a successful 
pce ial where the individual thought 


mong aie, ees ‘ok: industrial aid Vel establish- 
nents examined by the institute prizes were offered to those 
ee the. greatest improvement in twelve months’ time, The 
rizes” in- this iBFONP last year may be ynoted: 

sol SAE MM ES MEN > 

(Original iCattdition) Overweight wah bad family his- 
ory. ‘High blood pes 


Blood 
‘normal finite Pulse is normal. Says this 
as been done bY dieting, as fe guna \ Feels much better— 

ei Marked improvement in 


- Women © iy 


r ‘condivion) Hear murmur. High blood pres- 


mur Spnpiaes Blood pressure 
ds gain in weight. Abatement of 


health examinations are not a representative group which c 


ridual examinations were made last year, which is less 


Some me idual cases: reported by Dr. Fisk will | 


~ bodies, and wisdom to apply medical advice to the correction - 


part of clinic management is the finding of physical spa 


conduct of the clinic itself. 


es opaengyienece seis sleep. asi! via 


A team of several social workers and five or six doctors : 


: Te LY) ; 

ain in. the. back is sometimes. found to come from Phil 
rouble but it is just as likely to come from tooth infection. 
This patient had worried for a long time about his condition 
~The physical pain was not so bad as his fear of what it might — 
mean. The physical examination showed no evidence of kidney 
trouble but an X-ray examination showed a fractured bone in 
the spinal column, 


Statistical mr AGE of the benefit of health examinations 
not easy. : The difficulty is that the persons who take periodic 


be fairly compared with the general population. The men 
and women who are thoughful and intelligent enough to have 
periodic health examinations are likely to be persons. above 
the average intellectually, and also persons who are more 
likely than the average to follow hygienic advice when the 
get it, and to have physical defects and diseases attended t 
by physicians or surgeons. These persons would probabl ; 
have a lower death rate than average individuals of the age 
and sex groups even hs they had not had periodic oan 
tions. Alb 
Thus for lack ot a “control group” with which our. ex 
aminees can be compared statistics fail us. To compare an 
individual with himself year after year is not open to these 
particular objections, but advancing age invariably brings an 
increase in physical disabilities or eres so that this method 
again raises statistical difficulties. 
_ The benefits of periodic medical examinations, therefore, 
ine at present be demonstrated by mass figures. It is. ‘the 
study of the individual conditions revealed which should. carry 
the lesson to the individual. Medical examination reveals _ 
diseases or defects. A large proportion of these diseases or — 
defects are correctible or remediable or can be prevented from 
causing any serious physical results if promptly dealt with. 
These are the significant truths. The New York State Health 
Department has for years promulgated the slogan, “Public 
Health is Purchasable.”” The advance in medical science now 
justifies the statement that individual health is purchasable 
also. Its price is courage and wisdom—sufficient courage to 
find out what medical science can tell us about our own 


of all remediable defects in our bodily machinery, and to the 
wise ordering of our daily lives. 


MicnaEL M. Davis, ee a 


Traveling Clinics. 


TINERANT clinics of the Wisconsin Anti-"Tabereulost 

Association during the past eighteen months have examined 
‘approximately 6,700 people. Over a thousand of these wer 
presumptively tuberculous. Although follow-up work with 
patients after the clinic had left town threatened at first to 
be the most troublesome feature of the clinic program, t 
routine of follow-up has been so developed that of those 
cases for whom sanatorium care was recommended by clini 
physicians 75 per cent have actually entered sanatoria. — 

As a rule the itinerant clinic in other states has traveled 
in a health wagon. Because we have found that the simples' 


in the town which the clinic visits and the borrowing | 
such equipment as is not readily transported, we have nevel 
used the health wagon. Far more difficult than housing the 
clinic is the management of advance and felon ai and 


The traveling clinic was originally rather a “hip-h rr 
affair and its publicity was of the ballyhoo type. 
agents descended upon a town, addressed every kind of. meet- 
ing in session from Chautauquas to public dances and throug 

_mewspapers and talks invited everybody out for the clini 
lowed the publicity man and put through a two-day clinic 
at topmost speed compatible with accurate examining : 


an 


-only because they were curious about their health or possibly 
curious about the clinic. In the day or two during which 
the clinic was in session, the doctors desired to reach people 
with definite cause for suspecting tuberculosis. 

Hence the whole clinic procedure has slowed up. The 
one- or two-day sessions have been extended to five or six 
days or more, with one or two doctors in attendance. People 
who need the clinic most—the tired ones, the sickly ones, 
. those in whose family there has been death from tubercu- 
-_ losis—hesitate to seek the verdict which they dread to hear. 
As they learn from neighbors that the doctor is considerate, 


gone into the examining room in fear have learned there that 
their fears were groundless, they gather courage to visit the 
clinic. So while on the first day the clinic may not be crowd- 
ed, on the last day unfailingly a number of people have to 
be turned away because there is not time to examine them. 
A certain, amount of: advance work for the clinic is done 
' in the state association office. “Stories” are sent to local 
i newspapers. Information regarding the clinic: together with 
an invitation to attend goes to every physician in the locality 
and to anyone else who may be presumed to be interested. 
' Posters announcing the clinic are sent to someone in the 
community. 
_ The advance agent for the clinic is the same woman who 
is social worker during examining days. She has her regu- 
lar routine for advance work and later her routine for long 
distance follow-up work. As soon as she reaches town, she 
arranges with school principals to talk in the schools, not 
only because children are the best possible advertisers but 
because she welcomes the chance to make the clinic an inter- 
f locking part of the association’s general health service. Gen- 
erally every school, public and parochial, is reached. From 
the clergymen, whom she visits to request that they mention 
the clinic from the pulpit, she obtains names of women quali- 
_ fied to serve on the clinic committee. Thus, every. denomina- 
‘tion is represented. ‘The newspaper edaor receives a call 
to remind him of the story which has been sent to him from 
the state office, and, so far as time allows, each physician 
is visited at his office. If the town is not well decorated 
with clinic posters, the Boy Scout master is routed out to 
get his crew to work, or, this failing, the advance agent and 
social worker turns bill poster. 
Of first importance in the preliminaries is an effort to 
bring to the clinic anyone who has been exposed to infection 
through close contact with a tuberculous patient. So far 
as they can be discovered, every home in which there has 
been tuberculosis is visited and the members of the family 
are urged to appear for examination. ‘The social worker 
_ does not, of course, mention her knowledge of the existence 
of tuberculosis in the home. 
_ In communities in which there is a\county nurse or other 
public health worker, she and the advance worker from the 
state association have been preparing for the clinic together. 
Often it is at the instance of the nurse that the clinic is con- 
ducted. She always has people on her list whom she wants 
to have examined. ‘The American Red Cross also refers 
patients ‘to the clinic and notifies of the clinic all ex-service 
‘men discharged from the army because of tuberculosis. Local 
- doctors take advantage of the opportunity for consultation 
by sending private patients. Before the clinic, the committee 
of women volunteers receives a little lesson in history-taking 
to qualify its members to: fill out social histories on record 
blanks. The women are scheduled to be on duty at the clinic 
during particular hours. 
~ (Clinic rooms are usually in the court house or city hall. 
a The requisites are light, air, reasonable quiet, privacy for the 
ft ok and a Venteal and neutral location—neutral, that 


Pea at broleae in many patients ae not oho "af Mie oh s 
kind. Had there been more time, it would have been de- 
sirable to examine the many healthy people who came if 


his assistant helpful, and best of all, that many who have 


and which i is not connected with ee particular religious 

“nomination. eh Rieke 
A technique has beet evélopen? tor follow-up isl Ww. 

is providing for final disposition of the cases fairly well. 


the outgoing desk which every patient must pass, the el 


social worker is stationed. She scrutinizes the patient’s cli 
record and discusses with him the best procedure to follo 
For patients who need sanatorium care there are sanatorit 
admission blanks on hand which in many cases the patie 
fills out at once and sends to a sanatorium. As any licens 
physician in the state is a qualified examiner for a patie 
desiring admission to a state or county sanatorium, the d 
tor’s record is sufficient evidence on the medical side th 
the patient is a proper case. For a county charge the cour 
judge’s signature to the application must be obtained. 'Wh 
the clinic is held in the court house, it sometimes happe 
that the judge is present and ready to afhx his signature 
once., If the sanatorium superintendent also is present, © 
preliminaries to admission can be arranged on the spot. 

Each record is made in triplicate, one copy being giv 
to the patient, one retained by the association and one giv 
to the local nurse or social worker who is to do the follo 
up work. As‘ the clinic schedule has ‘developed, it has hz 
pened that most of the clinics have been held in communit 
in which there is a public health worker. ‘This is because 
clinic is usually conducted in response to a demand from t 
community, which demand has been made articulate throu: 
the nurse. In the few instances in which there has been | 
public health worker, the records have been left for follow- 
with the Red Cross. When there is more than one nut 
in the community the cases are divided according to the d 
trict or specialty of each nurse. “Thus the school nurse 1 
ceives records of all children examined. 

As soon as the clinic social worker returns to the associ 
tion office, she writes to the nurse whom she has left in char 
to remind her that the association wants a report of the pi 
gress and disposition of each case. The reminder is follow 
up by letter at least twice a month until every case is d 
posed of. ‘There is correspondence still active regarding pe 
ple examined at the earliest, clinics. Under the direction 
a local physician, the nurse follows out the clinic docto: 
recommendations for suspicious tuberculosis cases, watchi1 
pulse and temperature or taking the patient for ‘Teexamin 
tion as advised. 

It happens that one of the clinic physicians visits alme 
every sanatorium in the state at least once a month as co 
sulting physician. When he is in a community in which 
clinic has been. held, he visits the local nurse to find out pe 
sonally how the work is going. In the sanatorium he is ab 
to continue the contact established at the clinic with patien 
who are in the institution as a result of clinic examinatior 
The clinic social worker has visited many of the patients — 
sanatoria. Whenever she is near a sanatorium to which 
clinic patient has been referred she makes it a point to ca 
at the institution. 

One feature of the follow-up ideally is a second clini 
In the year and a half since the clinics began, a few con 
munities have been revisited. Patients of the former clin 
who were not in sanatoria have responded generally to tl 
invitation sent directly to them from the association to vis 
the clinic to have a second examination. pee? 

Following the clinic, articles analyzing the findings a 
sent to local newspapers. In compliance with the state la 
which makes tuberculosis a reportable disease, and also as 
part of the follow-up, a list of cases diagnosed as tuberct 
losis is sent to the local health officer. Recently it has bee 
made a part of the association routine to write a personal le 
ter to each physician in the community telling him of t1 
clinic findings and mentioning the custom of referring patien 
to their own physicians for treatment. 

. Dorotuy PHILuIPs. 

Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association. 


ROADLY Dias she people of a city live ‘and act 
collectively while those of the country do so individually. 
The person who:makes his home in the city recognizes his 
endence upon his fellows in the community, and shapes 
accordingly; but the person who dwells in the coun- 
pand gets his living from the soil maintains a sturdy spirit 
i independence and glories in it. The city man works with 
rs, the farmer works alone; and from this difference in 
manner of life they we springs the contrast in their 


his Mucdamental dissimilarity i in their lives and | bouche 
es rise to sharp distinctions in their attitudes toward de- 
res from normal circumstances or behavior. For in- 
ce, the dweller in cities looks upon dependency and de- 
quency as social problems requiring treatment by the com- 
unity—the farmer regards them ‘as individual matters to be 
alt with personally. When the city man learns of distress 
‘misbehavior in his vicinity his impulse is to notify some 
blic or private agency; when the farmer encounters it 
“goes himself to the aid of the person in distress or, if 
is a case of misbehavior affecting his own interests, he 
Famselt to the offending party and demands satisfac- 


‘the ordinary reactions of the two elements of our pop- 
lation to misfortune and wrongdoing. 
Where there is a social cleavage between the land-owning 
tenant classes in rural districts, the owners do not com- 
aly hasten to the aid of poor tenant families nor offer 
m the personal comfort and assistance that naturally flow 
“om equality of station. Social distinctions stifle the friendly 
rest that human beings living together on the same plane 
ally take in one another. A one-crop system makes a 
: -class people ; a ymany cron system makes a one-class peo- 
ae 
Rural people are Mneturally svinpathetic and are not 
amed to show it. The artificial restraints that grow up 
of city life have no place in the country and human be- 
ior there approaches nearer to the quality of true neigh- 
‘liness. 
nable to do their work, neighbors will “come over” and 
oluntarily do it for them’ until they are upon their feet 
n. ‘This spontaneous friendliness among rural people is 
ipplemented by a profound reverence for the family as an 
istitution ; farmers have a deeper regard for family life and 
Ht put forth greater efforts to preserve its integrity among 
eir neighbors than is the case with those who live in cities. 
merging with the group the city man has not only sur- 
ndered a. good deal of his character as an individual but has 
so, to a considerable extent, yielded ¢he self-sufficiency of 
family. The suffering Porat family struggles harder to 
laintain itself and receives heartier encouragement and sup- 
ort from its neighbors than does the city family. 
“he average country family, voluntarily takes unfortunate 
ren into its home to rear as its own, as an act of sym- 
ithy and kindness, much more frequently than does the 
rage city family. At times, the work the children are 
| to do in the house, about the farmyard and in the field 
an important consideration in the matter and exploitation 
by no means unknown, but as a rule the motive is free 
om selfishness. Poor families in both city and country open 
1eir doors and their hearts without hesitation to children-in 
A poor rural widow or widower, when about to die, 
entrusts the children who ‘survive to the care of a 


_ Of course there are exceptions but, in general, these. 


If any fall sick or are in any way afflicted and. 


“Rural Child Delinquency 


me Candattod es 
PAUL L. BENJAMIN 


relative or neighbor, never seeking the protection of a society 
dealing with dependent orphans ‘as the urbanite commonly | 
does under such circumstances. The farmer has a deep sense 
of fellowship toward his neighbor and derives great personal — 
satisfaction from exercising the privileges this feeling con- 


fers, in addition to acting in accord with the impulse of nat- 


ural human sympathy. He will not delegate this service to 
the local church or to any organization of the county or state © 
unless: the conditions are so extreme that his own help is of 
but slight avail. The spirit of charity, pure and undefiled, 
rises openly and serenely out of the homely life of farming 
fOlKG ss, 
This simple kindliness finds expression, too, in the attitude 
of rural people toward the child of the unmarried woman; 
it is more rational than that taken by the average person in 
the city and there is less disposition to visit the sins of the 
parents upon their innocent children. Country girls with 
illegitimate offspring stay at home, asa rule, mingle with 
their friends, care for their little ones, and neither they nor — 
their childrep are exposed to the scorn that falls to the lot 
of city girls similarly situated. The shame is just as keenly 
felt but the naturalness of rural life overcomes the resent- 
ment that the artificiality of the city is not able to subdue. 
The number of urban inmates of reformatory institutions 
usually exceeds the number of rural ones, not necessarily be-' 
cause urban boys and girls are more likely to become male- 
factors than rural boys and girls, but probably because there 
is greater likelihood of their being detected in wrongdoing 
and brought before the authorities, for the machinery for ob- 


serving and dealing with juvenile delinquents is much far- 


ther developed and more active in cities than in the country — 


—indeed, in the country it is virtually absent. 

The unchecked mischief of youngsters in the country culti-_ 
vates a disregard for the rights of others which oftentimes 
does not pass away as these youngsters grow to maturity. 


There is no officer to keep them under observation and to 
discourage their inclinations toward waywardness, no one to 


stand between them and the court as a friendly advisor, as 
there is in cities—that is, not until a complaint has bene 
filed, and most farmers wall not lightly take such action 
against a neighbor’s child. Matters which in cities would be — 


promptly brought before the court are, as a rule, passed over ae 
in the country, for usually only gross misbeHavior and wanton 


destruction: of ‘property will provoke the farmer to carry a 
case to court—and even such a case is often settled privately 
between the parents themselves, 


person in lieu of cash settlement for damages. ie 
A rural judge or justice of the peace too often looks pen iS 


tle child brought before him as a potential criminal, if not S 


as an active one, and too frequently takes the drastic action 


of committing such a child to a reformatory institution; this 


common practice of rural courts also deters farmers frase 
filing complaints, knowing, as they do, that the children in- — 


volved will, in all probability, feel the full weight of the © a 


law’s heavy hand. 


Rural families are comparatively self-protecting in matters — Si 


of delinquency and naturally charitable in cases of distress — 
among their neighbors; they call in outside agencies, either 


of public or private character, only in instances of extreme ee 


necessity when their own resources are inadequate. 


Urban 


through the payment of 
money or by having the wrongdoer work for the aggrieved 


suffering; in the city the charitable and correctional agencies 

are ever active in doing professionally the service which in 

the country is done, perhaps not so well nor so scientifically, 

but humanely and with that personal touch which warms 

the hearts of both the server and the served. Which way is 

the better for the children? Epwarp N. aban: 
National Ghild Labor Committee. 


Self Government for Truants 


“HAT “‘self-determination of small peoples” is not en- 
tirely an abstraction of academic minds is revealed by 
a visit to the special roonr at the Dore School, in Chicago, 
where a system of local autonomy in the form of a boys’ 
court has been put into operation by the pupils themselves. 
The school is situated in the congested nineteenth ward which 
has frequently been the scene of violent crimes, one murder 
faving recently been committed just back of the school. It 
is on or near three busy car lines. It has no playground for 
the older children, who are forced to use the street for re- 
creational purposes. This year two boys were accidentally 
killed directly in front of the building. 

‘The special room is made up entirely of incorrigible and 
truant boys, some of whom have previously experienced care 
in correctional institutions. Eight different schools in the 
“neighborhood dispose of their human problems by sending 
them to this special room. The total enrollment is forty-two. 
_All but five of the boys are of Italian descent. 
In the face of these handicaps a boys’ court was organized 
several months ago, and a judge, prosecuting attorney, bail- 
iffs, clerk and probation officers elected. A jury is impanel- 
led when the right to a jury trial is not waived and verdicts 
_ are rendered and defendants sentenced for various forms of 
i misconduct occurring inside and outside the school. ‘These 
decisions are made and carried out by the boys themselves 
and no matter how unwise they may ‘appear to be to out- 

siders they are executed without interference from the school 
authorities, who believe that experience tends to correct er- 
Tors of judgment. 5 

- While boy justice may be blind it is nevertheless thorough. 
sa of. gunmen in the ward induced one boy to perform a 
“stick-up.” He held up another boy and in the process of 
extracting his money tore the trousers of his victim. ‘The 
“court” not only insisted on restitution of the amount re- 


he tailor to be mended and to pay the bill for the repairs. 
_ Confirmation is furnished by the “court” of the theory 
that physical and mental states as well as citizenship are 
ften affected by external conditions, and it is perhaps these 
_ outside forces lying beyond the control of the “‘court” itself 
that tend most seriously to impair its success. For example, 
ntemperance in the home is a factor often upsetting the 
ipline. of the “court.” One boy has repeatedly come to 
ool in a drunken condition and several others have ap- 
peared more or less under the influence of intoxicants given 
em at home. One pupil was so under-weight that the 
‘ool was obliged to provide his breakfasts. His parents 


This and the cartoon on the opposite page are reproduced from When You 
_ Go to Work, published by the Massachusetts Child Labor Committee 


d but compelled the defendant to take the trousers to . 


~The al ey in et rear of the Dore 4 
at times is a miniature Monte Carlo, 
adults flash i in, the boys’ faces big rolls o: 
gained by gambling, thus Creating: demo: 
ing impressions which the “court” mus 
tinually combat. Neighboring stores ill 
sell cigarettes and tobacco to boys r 
less of their ages, and the use of these hat 
forming drugs constitutes another hand 
under which the ‘‘court’’ must function. 
day Chicago may wake up and give its 
veniles the protection they require. Lack of recreati 
opportunities after school hours naturally militates agai 
the efficiency of the “court.” A few years ago a co 
munity center was mantained at the Dore School,’ 
for some unknown reason it was discontinued. The sche 
teachers have importuned the Board of Education for su 
a center but none has been put into operation, although 
would be difficult to find a spot where a playground i is me 
sorely needed. ua 

In spite of these handicaps the boys’ court has accomplish 
a great deal. The prosecuting attorney and clerk, toget 
with six other boys, have “made good,” having been promot 
from the special room to the eighth grade, and they w 
graduate in June. In view of the fact that all the boys 
the rooms are truants it is interesting to note that since t 

“court” was established no boys have been sent to the paren 
school. ‘This perhaps better than anything else illustra 
the effectiveness of the experiment. The judge who h 
smoked since he was eight years old naively concluded th 
ifthe was to govern others he must first learn to govern hi 
self; and so threw away his last “butt.” 

The influence of this informal “court” on juveniles see) 
to be much greater than that wielded by the public cou 
No boy likes to lose caste with his companions or forfeit th: 
respect. He prefers to appear in the regular court rath 
than be condemned by his colleagues, One case report 
to the Juvenile Protection Association was that of a b 
whose misconduct was so pronounced that juvenile court acti 
seemed imperative. ‘Ihe prospect of such action had lit 
effect on the youngster except to develop in him a spirit 
bravado. However, when his own chums took up the matt 
and considered bringing him before their ‘“‘court” he sudder 
changed his attitude and his conduct became so exempla 
that no “prosecution” was required. 

The boys’ court has lessened the work of the truar 
department and decreased the number of cases coming ir 
the juvenile court. If a similar unit could be established 
every Chicago public school the demands on all acini a 


corrective agencies would be appreciably lightened. 


ALBERT E, Wensrsn. 
duane Protective Accaciation) Chicago. sii 


he. Newsboys of Dallas 


HEN plastic, immature boyhood is caught i in the whi 
ing cylinder of the city, what happens to the boy? 
was to answer that question and others that an exhausti 
study has just been completed by the Civic Federation 
Dallas of the newsboy life of that city. What effect de 
Streetland, the only geography many youngsters know fr 
personal experience, have upon the boy? What are its delt 
its islands and its promontories? What part does the stre 
gang with its psychology of the pack and the claw pla 
What result does street-trading with its sharp wisdom | 
upon boy life? 
‘The study deals with an investigation Ae 263 oo list 


i eachors and bl officers ac- 
cooperated. he primary sources of) 
ation used were “the Street and News- _ 
, the school, the family, the boy him- 
t ‘neighborhood, the juvenile court and 
ployer.” Supplementary. sources, such 
pal, ” the minister, playground leaders 
others were also drawn upon. It was un- 
e that the study was unable to include Geatievics 
tal tests and physical examinations because of a 
resources and facilities. The survey itself was pre- 


nt and. under-privileged children whose records were 
‘in the juvenile court, the police department, the 
ail, and the newsboys uke’ 

h there are no ordinances in Dallas restricting news- 


or and the county judge seeks to restrict such sales 
over ten years of age. It is ‘estimated by W. A. 
superintendent of the newsboys club, however, that 
average of six boys from six,to nine years of age 
tantly on the streets as newsboys. He has learned that a 
i arely found selling papers on the streets. ‘The casual 
“Tecruited from the ‘submerged migratory. group— 
ut of Dallas—here a week and gone, camping on the 


| pick cotton in the summer and fall, drift to Dallas for 

‘months in the winter and are in “Arkansas,. Oklahoma 
ith Texas i in the spring” —was not considered so. cane 

ore permanent group. sy 

of the popular conception ‘concerning children in 


> public has taken the tolerant attitude that the average 
Sboy is making a valiant. effort to support a widowed 
d starving brothers and sisters, that the life of the 
is a wholesome one, and that his activity helps to 
ip him for a future successful business career. “The 


s ascertained that in the case of only one newsboy out 
63 were both | parents dead, and it was also found that 
at boy was living with relatives. 


of the ‘cases one parent was dead or there was a 


"dispelled. so far as the newsboys of Dallas are 
ed. . An estimate of the actual earnings of the 249 
vho ‘were teoeed in the street sale of papers pte a 


: investigators « Boal discover only about 37 fi cent 
re in any way to. atne PEO of their 


ition and cree in ike panties ‘of pia 
d school standing of this group is not 
it might have been. For example, 
qu records and with consequent incomplete- 
303° eoeauone pvanee eel ee 


e percentage to the Aa ais 
ulation as a whole.” f 
- seven years is the age at which 


yy a collection of data by the federation dealing with 


es to boys, the newsboys club with the assistance of _turbing a factor as the irregularity of attendance. i HM 
“stories of adventure, 28 for fairy tales, 27 for articles about 


plays an undue part in the lives of the Dallas newsboys, It 


: children of junkers and horse traders—tfrom families 


reach the enormous sum of $2,900,000 annually, or, “an 


vspaper business is exploded by the facts brought out. 


the boy who is a natural leader but is confronted with very 


-newsboy of Dallas is a myth,” states the report. | 


However, in nearly 


a se paration. ‘The thread-bare eee that news- 


years in the state, 


quate for the protection of the community, but alsa for the 
best interests of those who have offended and who must be 


men’s court, and one district magistrate’s court H possible. 


As regards” 
PAGER treatment for the adolescent offender. 


© results secured were more study the aaa of other states along these lines. 


Pavocable a would be the case in many cities. With hie: ‘ 
assistance of the public school officials, statistics were compiled — 
as to the standing of 267 boys. Eighty-five of this number - 

had a total of 161 transfers, “indicating an instability of 
local residence which is not conducive to habits of good citizen- 
ship.” In over 50 per cent of the cases, attendance was either 
irregular or infrequent or some form of truancy was present. — 
‘Furthermore, 143 of these boys repeated their grades, as dis- 


An enlightening section of the report deals with the leu i 
time and other activities of the group. It is interesting to 
note their favorite reading: 89 indicated a preference for — 


rid 


boy scouts, 18 for history, 11 for war. The motion picture 


was estimated that 222 boys attended 475 times a week. If 
this same average were maintained by the 132,000 adults — 
and children of Dallas over 10 years of age and the average 
admission were twenty cents, this one amusement bill would 


amount reaching well toward the cost of the entire municipal . 
government,” ae 

A number of vivid pen-pictures presents a cross-section hi 
the Dallas street boy. There is, for instance, the prepossessing 
youngster of fourteen who can “‘lick anybody i in school,” and 


serious environmental and home conditions. In commenting 
upon these stories the report states that “the boy—the Dal- 
las boy—newsboy or millionaire’s son, is the one great raw 
material’ of the whole world. If he is already bad, society — 
does an evil thing to posterity if it contributes to his further 
delinquency.” 


The Adolescent Ofend 


‘HE committee on criminal courts of the New York 

- Charity Organization Society has undertaken a study — 
of the offender between sixteen and twenty-one years of age 
who comes into the adult criminal courts of Manhattan. For 
some years there has been a discussion as to whether the 
age limit of the children’s court should be raised to eighteen 
It was felt that a practical study of Ms , 
young offender would be of value in deciding this point. 
Such a study might deal with the actual treatment accorded 
the young man or woman between sixteen and twenty years 
of age who is brought into the adult criminal court, with a 
view to ascertaining not only whether this treatment is ade- 


reformed if they are to become assets to society, 
The committee will study current cases in the courts of 
general sessions, special sessions, the women’s court, the night 


It will secure “opinion — evidence” from appropriate pres 


It will led 


FAMILY WELFARE , oes 
Rubbing Aladdin’s oo 
EQUESTS tend often to become fit relics for an old Hart, “desires to have a share in different branches of 
curiosity shop.. There are, for instance, Benjamin tional, social and religious activities.’ Such a distri 
Franklin’s loan fund for well-behaved apprentices; the of Bist should include a recognition that the world 1 
$8,000,000 left by Carson and Ellis of Philadelphia used neighbor. Too often the weight of the dead hand i 
for only 125 children, and the $100,000 left by a woman in in/restrictions which are placed upon the use of beq 
Pennsylvania ‘‘to establish a home for superannuated Presby- Such restrictions are not only often intrinsically unwise 
terian clergymen above the age of seventy who do not use with the lapse of time and the change of conditions, 
tobacco.” @ also result in a frustration of the real purpose. ” ¢ 
Can a rule-by-thumb be laid down for the wise leaving Dr. Hart canvassed his subject in various quarters, 
of money? How may one be certain that time and tide will quotes Edwin R. Embrie, secretary of the Rocke 
not make obsolete gifts seemingly meeting the needs of the Foundation, to thé effect that there is an “advantaj 
generation of the giver? How may people of large means leaving ‘the custodian of funds as untrammeled as po 
be assured that their money will become an investment paying in the administration of resources for the needs of succe 
dividends of human happiness? Hastings H. Hart of the generations,” and Robert W. de Forest, who drew — 
got Russell Sage Foundation reopened these questions in a paper Sage’s will. eile requently in drawing wills says M 
os given at the National Conference of Social Work in Mil- Forest, “while giving absolutely, I incorporate an expi 
waukee, which has provoked wide-spread discussion. His wish as to the particular application of money. ‘This ¢ 
subject was, How to Leave $25,000 to $1,000,000 and Do _ the conscience of the future trustees without tying their ha 
It Wisely. It ig only when a donor provides this elasticity that th 
The most important requisite suggested by Dr. Hart is surety that money will prove efficacious under the new « 
the spirit of the donor. Is he simply trying to serve his day tions of a new age. -In her investigations for the Child 
and generation, to build a monument to himself, or to gratify fare Department of the Sage Foundation, an extreme ill 
_ personal ambition? “Many a gift,” states Dr. Hart, “has tion was come upon by Florence L. Lattimore. Some 
been a failure because it has lacked the inspiration. of dis- ago, John F. Weissner of Baltimore created an instit 
interested motive.” Some measure of self-abnegation and for children. The will provided for “‘establishing and 
self-forgetfulness is essential if a gift is to reach its widest taining an asylum for white orphan children whose p: 
usefulness. There was, for example, Levi Eaton who, in shall die and leave them unprovided for in the twelftl 
_ providing for a children’s home, in memory of a jilting sweet- fourteenth districts of Baltimore county as now const 
heart stipulated that ‘no woman shall be employed or allowed and bound.” ‘So narrow was this provision,” reported 
in the home.” Lattimore, “that although the neat little beds have 
But this largeness of spirit is no more sufficient in itself ready and the aproned matron has been at hand for a ni 
than the motiye which led Lady Bountiful to scatter her of years, the institution has never had a single inmate. 
gifts among the poor. The distribution of an estate, points A person planning to leave any considerable sum for 
out Dr. Hart, is a technical undertaking demanding the use is-confronted not only by the problem of purpose t 
counsel of specialists: The giver first needs a lawyer, “ex- that of wise administration. Someone must be trust 
perienced in disposing of estates and genuinely sympathetic carry out the intent of the donor. Such a donor, MV 
with his conscientious purpose to apply his wealth to worthy Forest thinks, should “first ask himself whether any e 
purposes.” Without such competent legal advice the desires institution hich he trusts can carry out his intent.’ 
of many testators have not been accomplished. Further, the however, the testator decides to found a new instituti 
lack of such advice has often resulted in years of Wwasteftl should “organize it previous to his death by the select 
litigation. No less, the giver needs the guidance of experts persons in whose judgment he has confidence, as tr 
in the field in afsich he expects to contribute. “Such advisors with a small self-perpetuating board.” 
should be chosen with reference to their breadth of vision On the other hand, the administration of gifts 1 
and their fairmindedness,” says Dr. Hart, and he adds, committed to a’ general community trust of which ‘the 
‘Propagandists for special causes should be avoided,” —a pgint now some forty in the country. The Cleveland Foun 
_ of view which the latter can scarcely be expected to share which is typical of this type of trust has accumulated 
with him. than one hundred million dollars in immediate or pros] 
A certain portion of one’s money, Dr. Hart suggests, should funds. The aim of this foundation is to “provide a 
Te put to use during the lifetime of the donor in order ‘that of distributing funds for assisting charitable and educ: 
he may see his plans take form. Moreover, persons of large institutions, whether supported by private donations or 
“incomes, he believes, have a special responsibility not only taxation, for promoting education, scientific research, { 
for carrying their share of the current expenses of philan- caré of the sick, aged or helpless, to improve living 
thropic, social and religious work, but also for devoting to tions, or to provide recreation,” and for other cha 
such work a greater proportion of their incomes than should purposes. Frank J. Parsons, the acting director of thi 
be expected from persons with a smaller income. ng York Community ‘Trust, outlines the advantages of th 
i ever, he indicates that the well-to-do do not usually meet plan as providing “security of principle and flexibility 
- this responsibility. use to which the income may be put, preventing obsol« 
_ An illustration cited of the danger of concentrating all in the charitable gifts; second, the general stimulus in 
bequests upon one object is that of Clayton College, Denver, table giving by reason of confidence engendered and 1 
_ where an investment of more than two million dollars is cumulation of a common fund from undesignated gift 
serving only eighty boys. On the other hand, such men as. people of both large and small means.” 
_ John S. Kennedy and E. O. Converse stand as examples to Although Dr. Hart recognizes the rapid extension 
_ other people of large.means in the wide and thoughtful dis- community fund idea, he points out the tendency 0 
tribution of their estates. ‘“‘A large-minded man,” says Dr. a fund to be influenced too strongly aye economic | con 


Coun 

ncy of the wealthy to live together in communities, 
F: ‘concentration of their wealth upon those com- 
bring to the least needy the largest benefaction— 
mty trusts, narrowly administered, fail to reach the 
| which are the most needy.” The nites Trust for 
: Uses has been worked out by Daniel S. Remsen of 
ew York bar to meet the criticisms of the community 
indicated by Dr. Hart. [See the Survey for Feb. 12.] 
|Hart’s paper might be termed a handbook for wealthy 
His plan would help to answer the question asked 
seph Perkins, a banker of Cleveland: “Can you tell 
nw to give away eord thousand dollars and be sure that 
going to do coat rr) Pau. L. BENJAMIN. 


| Why do People Give? 

THY do people give?” 

The first attempt, so far as is Brora. ever to gather 
i s on this question, so important to all organizations 
Be wholly or in part on contributions for their sup- 
‘was made recently by the Welfare League of Louisville, 
sent a questionnaire to all contributors of $5 and over. 
'y received the highest number of votes—s68—as the 
ause of giving; humanity was next with 483; religious 
ation, 437; sympathy and- fellow-feeling, 429; justice to 
who have not had a fair chance in life, 402; duty to 
embers of the community for whose ills the commun- 
in large part responsible, 389; protection of self and 
es from the dangers of disease, vice and crime bred 
verse. conditions of life among the less fortunate, 267. 
reasons for giving were stated as: 


| thankful that I can give, rather than receive. - 
give for the sake of Jesus Christ who died for us all. 
aking good citizens of the eahes of acceneaable par- 


"eelfish desize to experience the. joy. of giving at all times. 
ve to the Welfare League because I know there will be 

= expenditure of money. 
es me better and happier by helping others. 

e Golden Rule. 

e able and strong should help and ‘assist ia weak. 

ve thy neighbor ,as thyself. 

Tr the common good.- 

) make the giver a better man. 

cause ed Position demands it or Wecose the na fellow 


Welfare League expects to use these replies to shape its 
olicies i in appealing for funds. 

ers voted 82 to 22 in favor of having the Welfare 
e send them certificates which they could hang up as 
ce of their having given and:as protection from solici- 
; 132 to 33 in favor of the privilege of designating their 
a whichever of the 31 organizations making up the 
re League they might choose; 89 to 6 in favor of using 
dvertising at campaign time; 280 unanimously in favor 
tinuous newspaper publicity throughout the year; 179 in 
of inexpensive descriptive printed matter mailed oc- 
lly to contributors; 192 in favor of lantern slides on 
rk of the leagued organizations in motion picture the- 
215 in favor of a thoroughgoing campaign with speak- 
ore churches, clubs and other groups. . 

ng the other suggestions made were these: 


ve business” houses inpert} leaflets concerning league in. 
uly bills. 

more definite appeal to ANteskes iuscuae men’s and wo- 
Sunday school classes. 

the giver if he would like to do his own begging were he 
of charity. 

lish a simplified report of financial disbursements. People 
ot Keecadesaiied report. ~ : 


Yor city, os this ey 


“MEN WANTED” 


Poe ae HARRINGTON wiped his glasses and then 


settled himself with aplomb at the head of the directors’ 
table. He had grown grizzled and gray during his fifteen 
years of service. His eyes wandered over the group, many 
of whom-had travelled the years with him. How enthusiastic 


they had been—just a handful they were when they started. 


the society. There was Sally Mitchell—how eager she had 
been to cure the ills of society—and Bob Gale, now a stodgy 
banker, and dapper Ranny St. John. And yes, there were 
several new faces: Jimmy Merriweather, for instance, with 
his quizzical eyes, and petite Mrs. Coleman who had been 
little, madcap Barbara Sweet. 


“We are met,” said the chairman, “to consider a successor 
to our secretary. Mr. Blake has the report.” 


Jim Blake shoved back his chair with a squeak. We 


offered the position to Mr. Kingman who is highly recom- 
mended by the American association but he wants at least 
$5,000. He is receiving $4,500 in his present job. As you 
remember, the board did not feel that it could pay more than 
$4,000.’ 

“Are there any other possibilities?” asked Harrington. 

“Yes, several other men, and—well, and one or two wo- 
men.” 


There was a slight rustling of the chairs, 
_ “Oh, we want a man by all means,” interrupted Robert 
Gale. “Why, the society has always had a man as its 
secretary.” 

“Yes, indeed,” seconded Mrs. Mitchell. 


- “But why?” challenged Mrs. Coleman, with a toss of her 
head and a flare of temper. “Just why?” 

“Why, oh—” soothed the chairman, “You know, Barbara, 
it needs a man to manage the affairs of the society. Our 
budget was over $60,000 last year. And think of the staff 
we have.” 

“Yes,” laughed Mrs. Mitchell, “can you imagine Miss 
Whiting and Miss Beecher taking orders from a woman?” 

“It won’t do any harm to hear their qualifications,” inter- 
posed Merriweather. 

“Well,” continued Blake, “there’s a Miss Carson who is a 
graduate of Wellesley and the New York School of Social 
Work. She had three years’ training in the New York C. 


QO. S., and then was_a district secretary for several years. ~ 


Following that she was in charge of the home service of the 


Red Cross in a large city. I understand that she showed ~ 


outstanding executive ability in that job.” 

“How much is she getting in her present place?” queried 
Gale. 

“Twenty- “seven hundred dollars. I think she’ll come for 
$3,000.” 

“Isn’t that a lot for a woman?” sputtered Mrs. Mitchell. 
‘“How much does our supervisor, Miss Whiting, receive?” 

_ “Twenty-four hundred, I believe,” replied Mr. Harrington. 

“How about the men candidates?” queried Mr. Gale. 

“Well,” drawled Blake, “we have only two that are at all 
well recommended, but to be frank neither of them has the 
experience or ability of Miss Carson. Robert Wilson is 
secretary of a smaller society than ours, but he didn’t impress. 
me as having the personality that we want in our secretary. 
He will come for $4,000.” 

Dr. Jimmie Merriweather had been exchanging amused 
glances with Mrs. Coleman and several others. ‘How did 
Miss Carson impress you?” he asked. 

“Very well, indeed. She has poise. You feel that she 
knows her job and can handle people. And with it all she 
is womanly.” 

“You mean she doesn’t wear ground gripper shoes and 

_have her hair frumpy down her back?” laughed Jim. 

“That's it? 

“I know;” cautioned Mr. Gale, “but we need a man. I 
suggest that we extend the time of the committee, and in- 
struct it to report further within a month.” 

Pelee 


Get out a card showing how many cents of every dollar go 


to each of the organizations. This is bound to make anything 
but a healthy subscription look small. 

Strongest talking point is that all sections of Louisville have 
enlisted in the fight against poverty and in the promotion of? 
social welfare in the city. 


= 


> 


— 


Compare actual | iter i 
Gat, cities. 
Have pastors of Morten take 1 more. active. interest. 
Continue asking; every tax payer ‘should be on your ee 


fae man and woman earning over the amount of board- 


4 ing and lodging, specially: those who are single or have small 
Wie ' families. 
ee Maeithe public:/is taveh prejudiced against all socialistic tenden- 
bee i cies; especially i is this true of those able to give. We should be 
} careful in this respect. ) 
brrisa dle Photographic irae on letters—photographic street car ad- 
ky “ vertising. 
tea ‘There is nothing like personal interest. 
_ call on prospects. 
Let donors visit charitable institutions occasionally. 
Take the public into your confidence through mail, telephone, 
newspapers, and publish financial statements occasionally, : 
The Welfare League must not think too much of itself. It is 
ie an auxiliary, not a substitute. There will always be people who 
- enjoy their own generosity, and do not want it budgeted, or- 
ganized and professionalized, and those people will resent the 
Jeague if it is crammed down their throats. } 
Get ministers to check the givers to the Welfare League with 
their congregations. 
Let the public know of some of the men and women who have 
come from some of the homes and are now successful. Let them 
4 ‘know they are building men and women, some of whom will be 
Dae aati! Jeaders in the next generation. Don’t let them think they are 
oi: simply caring for children who will soon be able to care for 
themselves. 


Have old subscribers 


Not only did the Welfare League receive much valuable 
‘information about the feelings and thought of givers from 
these questionnaires; but also, its officers feel that influence 
was exerted on the contributors. The following comments 
of givers are expressive of this result: 


This letter is a great idea. It has made me feel much more 
kindly toward the movement. 

This “giver’s suggestion sheet” is excellent. Your appeal to 
‘subscribers for executive assistance occasions personal interest 
and make them feel that the league’s success depends upon their 


cooperation. 


ELwoop STREET. 


Community Team Play 


HE Case Conference on Pennsylvania Communities 
was organized about a year ago as the result of a sug- 


_ American Association for Organizing Family Social Work. 
As a result, there have been monthly meetings of representa- 
tives of this association and of the following social agencies 
| working in eastern Pennsylvania: the American Red Cross, 
_ Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania, Public Charities As- 
“sociation, Society to Protect Children from Cruelty, Mother’s 
"Assistance Fund, Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, East 
fs - Central Field Committee, and the Y. W. C. A. 
Quite in line with Thomas D. Eliot’s suggestion in the 
«Survey for May 14, we have been holding “hearings upon 
each actual community” in which the American association 
or any of the state agencies mentioned are taking up special 
_ problems. In the case of “organized communities” we, of 


isting agencies. However, some of the communities that 
might be called “organized” are almost as socially undevel- 
-.oped as others that were considered unorganized. In other 
_ words, organization and social development are not neces- 
sarily synonymous. 

- We have tried to discover what immediate steps od be 
taken in joint conference by outside agencies in socially un- 
- developed communities. In certain communities particularly 
_ destitute of social agencies we consider what social agencies 
are most likely to secure a natural entrance. There is a feel- 
__ ing that if the Children’s Aid Society or the Society to Pro- 
tect Children from Cruelty has already been called in in 
connection with its special work it should follow up this con- 
“tact with a view to developing a general family case work ane 


gestion made by Francis H. McLean, field director of the. 


course, seek so far as possible to work with and through ex-. 


‘ “not Sapnote ore than one’ agency, it shawld: und 
children’s work also. 
_ facts must be secured before much can be done. 


It is clearly recognized 
Ex 


has shown that communities are not likely to establi 


family social work merely because they are shown 
pressive list .of other communities that have done th: 
ticular thing. f 
Our conference discovered uate indication th 
cannot superimpose a particular kind of social agena 


a local community. There is much evidence to justi 


statement of Shelby M. Harrison, when in a discus: 


cies are “pulled from New York.” 


the importance of -Tepresentative bucking! fora “7 


he says: 


i 


CE 


A town meeting cannot be called wae delegates clecti 
it is nevertheless possible to secure a survey committee or 
which is truly representative of all the important group — 
ests of the community. Outside cooperation and assistance 
be secured but unless the project has its roots in local § 
is not on a sound basis. 


Francis H. McLean reports that his assatiation ha 
times found in communities not heretofore organized 
survey may actually delay developments. The surve 
reveal so much that it causes indigestion. Mr. McLe: 
gests that “fewer facts used skillfully with intent to 
the social conscience of people, will go much farther. 
course he recommends surveys at a later stage after : a 
ning in organization has been made. It is at this poi 
those in the local community who have been son 
aroused to its social needs are likely to feel the need a 
taking and of a program of development. 

It may be interesting to have a concrete ‘Mats 
how our case conference gained an entrance into ; 
community. We had tried to discover the “center of 
ty’ in an important industrial community. While the 
rather extensive public and private organization, mod 
cial case work was practically unknown in the comr 
Several suggested avenues of approach were tried y 
success. Finally one of our members through his 
work in the state and by reason of personal acqua 
had an opportunity to discuss the situation frankly w 
leading director of one of the public agencies. As a 
this public relief organization extended a formal iny 


_to Mr. McLean to go into this field to make a th 


study of the work of the organization and its relation t 
similar activities in the community. It is expected th 
short time as a result of Mr. McLean’s study a com 
trained social executive will be placed in charge of the 


society in that community and important improvemen 


be made in the work of the public agency. At lea 
deadlock has been broken and a well defined beginni 
been made toward a new alignment of social forces. 


It should be added that the Child Welfare Lea 


“America, through its director, C. C. Carstens, parti 


in some of these conferences. It is known that th 
national agency will. certainly work for autonomou 
munity organization so far as the child helping ise 
cerned. 

Of course, Mr. Eliot was discussing intel or, 
tions in general, but here in Pennsylvania the writer | 
it is fair to say. that the chief difficulty is not that the 
On the contrary 
seems to be a growing disposition on the part of loca 
munities to seek the help of national agencies and o 
district and state representatives. Likewise, the natio 
sociations are seeking “responsible and recognized com: 
bodies” with whom they may take council about th 
step in the field of social service in their territory. 

Epwin D. Sous 

Children’s did Snaeis of Henney 


are Bell and Sons, Wein AN 
pp. Price, sh; i mail of the Survey f $1.85. 


gnsidered’ in this book is the young working girl 
d and Scotland. The author, who is secretary of the 
runcil of Juvenile Organizations, expresses her pur- 
e, “as shortly as possible, an idea how the life of the 
irl, in her leisure time and in her working time, comes 
| e influence of the social worker ... to show how the 
s already existing for the girl might be correlated 
ped, especially during her leisure time.” And above 
the author writes; she has tried to keep before her- 
might be called the ‘human point of view.’ It is the 
counts, aid aaa out in tala tion, but eae in 


iAP 


ee 


thor has’ Gal accomplished her purpose: Amer- 
rkers with girls will find in this book a clear description 
ious forces which are touching the life of the young 
working girl, The chapter headings are significant: 
fe, Clubs, Club Management, Club. Holiday, Mixed 


. Dick), Domestic Service, The Religion of the Girl. 
ect of trade unionism is not considered, since it will 
ussed i ina separate Bet ae of this Social Service parety 


B who t is Eimilia a so-called Famer girl sdrobleans’? 
this book without a quickened sense of our close kin- 


girls themselves—girls in. crowded areas, girls going to 
ing the “same difficulties: in industry, in living © 


“We faa’ eeipaans ei an English - AS Te to 


rapid development in the group or club idea. Club. 
es are ‘similar to our own—upon 


‘the lessons of governing and_ being 


our Hie ee Bee dae ‘club activities, i 
possible class k, with the work being done through 
ool channel t is interesting to note, that Miss De- 


e Worke rs’ Educational Association. 


to our own: that. of ‘many: ond varied ‘organizations, 
for the: ee Some are first cousins: ak Girl 


izations | cannot meet certain needs, to initiate 
liss Dewar states that in most towns of 


such a committee of boys’ and girls’ work- 


are listed and described | “all the local’ 
“young people—social, recreative, poli-_ 


‘on Cc Hf ILD : W ELFA R E 


of community recreational endeavor will find this section of the! h 


choose “tarts” 
ability be selected! 


Other Organizations, Education, Welfare Work (by — 


with the discovery of defects in school children. 
th English girl problems. We are given colorful glimpses: 


for more extended tecteational opportunities, and men- shar “no scheme. to safeguard the health of the school child is | 


“the making: of citi-. 


of others. and our duties to. eG ‘upon ( 


rongly recommends ‘that working girls’ clubs cooperate | 


eh pee icavians't to extend their work, 


‘Under their direction, hankbooks have 
“ead influence has — 


as more than two days, also making such home visits as may 


book suggestive and stimulating. 


‘It is refreshing to learn of English girls’ club leaders to whom 
the girls say, “We are sorry for you! Why, if we wants to. 
talk to a chap, we just knocks off ’is cap. You ’as to wait till 
you're hintroduced!!!” Or to read: “They are masters in 
the art of looking at the new girl as if to look through her, 
adding the careless, but penetratingly caustic remark, ‘Who's  _ 
the new tart?’ or “There’s lots of new tarts here tonight; the 
club isn’t . what it was.” True, American girls would not — 
by way of scorn. “Lemons” would in all prob- 
But can we doubt the sisterhood? . 

HELEN FErris. 


THE WELFARE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD 


By Joseph Cates, M.D. Funk and Wagnalls Co. 
Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.70. 


This book is a volume in the English Public Health Series, and 
has been preceded by’ other volumes, The Welfare of the Ex- 
pectant Mother and Infant and Young Child Welfare. The 
author, a British physician of wide public health experience, 
fully appreciates the importance of the social factors of ill-health, 

and his reiterated emphasis on the importance of follow-up atid ii 
home visiting in connection with any plan of medical school in- 
spection seems to indicate that in England, as here, school author- 
ities still need to be shown that their responsibiliy is not ended 
The author © 
hopes that under the newly created Ministry of Health “both 
central and local administration will be reorganized, so that the 
prevention and treatment of disease may. be carried out by one 
service under one control.” With this in view, he devotes an 
introductory chapter to the effect on the school child of prenatal 
conditions and diseases of infancy and pre-school age, and states 


153 PPp- 


likely to show complete success | unless there is included the care 
of the infant under school age.” 
“Dr. Cates discusses in non-technical language a principal 
causes of ill health in school children and their source and treat- — 
ment. He gives particular attention to overcrowding, inade- 
quate sleep and food, and neglect through ignorance or necessity 
on the part of, parents as causes of ill health. Later chapters 
take up the case of the child needing special school equipment 
on account of mental or physical handicaps. Here again the 
author dwells on the necessity of close supervision in the home — 
and of vocational guidance and follow-up, extending, in the case 
of these groups, two or three years Vsti the period of | 
school life j 
‘There is a rather extensive discussion of the site, character 
baal equipment of the school building, or buildings, for the author 
advocates’ separate one- story buildings for classrooms, of the — 
canteen or school lunch, gymnasium, treatment center, and the ~ 
possible hall or assembly. room, as well as of playgrounds and a 
playing-field for outdoor sports. Here one cannot but wonder, 
-in the absence of references or examples, whether Dr. Cates is 
not giving a picture of ideal conditions rather than an illustra- _ 
tion of anything which actually exists, even in part. Figures as — 
to the number of cities in which one or more of the conditions — 
he sets forth are actually in practice would be more helpful and ~ 
convincing than the frequent statement that school buildings 
should have the various er acteristics that he desires for hae 
them. ai 


‘The same criticism may be made of Dr. Cates’ outline of the . 
duties of the school nurse. The nurse, in his scheme, examines — 
every child under her care once a month, visits every classroom 
_daily for a brief inspection ‘for cleanliness and symptoms of ill- _ 
ness, examines more carefully children whom she or the teacher 
may suspect of illness, gives treatment for such minor ailments 
as may come within her province, refers more serious cases to 
- the school physician, and visits the home of every child absent 


Fl 


supervision. 


Cp Fe SUR Be Ne 


be necessary 
care. 


size of the school area and the social conditions of the popula- 
tion. His case would be much strengthened by illustrations and 
statistics showing the average number of nurses per thousand 
children, and the tasks assigned them in different cities. 

In spite of these defects, however, the book is practical and 
suggestive, and should prove helpful to school superintendents 


and principals, members of boards of education and others in- 


terested: in the health of school children. 
Acnrs Murray CHAMBERLAYNE. 


THE BOY IN INDUSTRY AND LEISURE 


By the Rev. Robert R. Hyde. G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., London. 


281 pp. Price, 6sh.; by mail of the SuRvEY, $1.75. 


This book offers a convincing raison d’étre for welfare work 
with boys. The author is a successful club leader who has 
- found in industry a new outlet for the application of the knowl- 
edge and skill which he attained in the course of many years 
spent in the East End of London. 
Most working boys, he observes, are left without guidance at 
the age of fourteen, just as they are entering upon the period 
when demoralization is most likely to set in. “The violent break 
with school is followed by the assumption of working respon- 
sibilities under an employer who may follow a shortsighted 
policy of regarding the boy as an immediate rather than as a 
potential producer. Failing to accommodate himself readily to 
his new function as a cog in the industrial machine, the lad fre- 
quently drifts into that class of casual, untrained and embittered 
laborers the increase in whose number promises ill for the fu- 
ture. And so welfare supervision is recommended as a modern 
‘humanizing equivalent for the personal relations which formerly 
existed in industry. 
Early in the war the British government, finding itself a large 
employer, sought to introduce into its plants treatment at least 
as considerate of its employes as that accorded by the best em- 
ployers, and the author of this book was asked by the Ministry 
of Munitions to assist in connection with younger workers. 
' After two years it became apparent that the permanence of the 
' undertaking after the removal of government control depended 

on the voluntary acceptance by employers of a plan of welfare 
Mr. Hyde therefore formed and has since promoted 
an association—the Industrial Welfare Society—directed by rep- 
resentatives both of employers and of workers. Although the 
welfare work which this organization at first sought to intro- 
duce was designed only for boys, its scope had to be enlarged 
to include older employes who in many instances asked to have 
their needs met. 


~The plan, which has been successfully adopted during the 


_ past three years by a considerable number of firms, provides for 


ee | 


a. 


be the development of a fine type of citizenship from the raw 


hed tity, but as a unit in a greater body.” 


o- 


the appointment as welfare supervisor of a man of proved abil- 
ity in dealing with the human problems of boys and men. 
' Working in many cases in cooperation with a committee of his 
fellow-employes, as well as with the management, the supervisor 
endeavors to see that boys applying for jobs are really suited to 
the work which they undertake, tries to secure advancement for 
‘those who prove themselves worthy, sees that medical examina- 


tions are properly conducted and followed up, supervises the ° 
maintenance of adequate sanitary conditions, promotes continued © 


educational studies, arranges athletic contests and entertainments, 
and in a host of other ways seeks not only to minister to the 
individual’s own development but to secure greater efficiency in 
industry. 
Leisure time is not to be left unprovided for, either before the 
boy begins work or after, and the chapters dealing with recrea- 


fa tion, while involving less in the way of new material, are well 
B: _ done and may be read with profit by all who are interested in 


-any phase of boys’ work. 
The purpose of all the undertakings dealt with is stated to 


material found in great abundance in the congested city areas. 
_ “Tf the nation is to hold its own”. . . it is essential that “school, 
place of work, club or scout troop” shall inculcate such ideas as 
“will enable each boy to think of himself not as an isolated en- 
Davw S. Hancuett. 
e. 


for the follow-up of children already under her 
Dr. Cates believes that one nurse should be provided for 
every thousand children, with some variations depending on the 


_PEOPLE OF AFRICA 


THE SEXUAL LIFE OF THE (CHILD, 9.” Sam 
By Albert Moll, M. D. Translated from the Ger 
Eden Paul, M. D. Macmillan Co. 335 pp.. Price, 
by mail of the Survey, ‘$2.20. f ao 

POVERTY AND. DEPENDENCY | 
By John L. Gillin. The Century Co. 
by mail of the Survey, $4.25. 

THE ECONOMICS OF WELFARE 
By A. C. Pigau. Macmillan Co. 976 pp. Price, 
mail of the Survey, $9.30. ; 

INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS AND DISPUTES 
By Lord Askwith. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 494 pp 
$5.00; by mail of the Survey, $5.25. as 

HART, SCHAFFNER AND MARX PRIZE ESSAYS IN 

NOMICS- — i 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
Survey, $3.20. 

THE MORALITY OF THE STRIKE 
By Donald A. McLean. Preface by John A. Ryan, 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 196 pp. Price, $1.75; by m 
thé Survey, $1.90. ; 

NEW HOMES FOR OLD 
By S. P. Breckinridge. Harper & Bros. 
by mail of the. Survey, $2.70. 

SECOND APRIL : : ? . 

_ By Edna St. Vincent Millay. Mitchell Kennerley. 1 
Price, $2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.07. . 

CLERAMBAULT aenh 
By Romain Rolland. Henry Holt & Co. 286 pp. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survey, $2.20. , 

EDUCATION AND WORLD CITIZENSHIP 
By James Clerk Maxwell Garnett. Cambridge Uni 
Press. 515.pp. Price, $12.00; by mail of the Survey, $ 

THE MIRRORS OF WASHINGTON F: 
Anonymous. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 256 pp. Illustrates 
ohh and portraits. Price, $2.50; by mail of the St 
2.75. : 

THE BOOK OF BIRDS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By IF. Schuyler Mathews. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3: 
Illustrated. Price, $3.00;. by mail of the Survey, $3.25 

RURAL ORGANIZATION: Proceedings of the Third N: 

_ Country Life Conference - wa 
American Country Life Association. 
Chicago Press. 


$2.70. 


707 pp. Price, 


381 pp. Price, $3.00; by mail 
if 


481 pp. Price, 


\ The Universi 
242 pp. Price, $2.50;-by mail of the St 


_ By Edith A. How. Macmillan Co. 64 pp. Illust 
Price, $.40; by mail of the Survey, $.45. 
The story of Africa and its people very simply told fe 
African reader. In writing for the member of a primitive 
the author points out, many things that may be taken for g1 
by a person of a northern civilized racé must be exp 
in detail, since the African knows the essential operatic 
everyday life only in theit simplest forms. The book | 
of a series to be written for African readers. 
AMERICAN POLICE ADMINISTRATION ~ 
By D. Graper. Macmillan Co. 357 pp. 
mail of the Survey, $3.75. | 
This is a_“hand-book” on the police problem in whic 
author tells in detail of police organization in the various 


Price, $3.5 


of the United States. While it goes over some of the g 


covered in Raymond B. Fosdick’s American Police System 

book contains much new material interesting to the ay 

reader as well as to the police officer. 

PAN aS wee. 
By Knut Hamsun. Alfred A. Knopf. 202 pp. Price, | 
by mail of the Survey, $2.20. te 

THE MARKETING OF WHOLE MILK pres 
By H. E, Erdmann. Macmillan Co. 333 pp. Price, 
by mail of the Survey, $4.25. A 
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yu read a speech a David Lloyd 
{George and you say: | 

did he learn to think so clearly 
press himself with such power? 
t college did he attend?” 
8 college was the cobbler shop in a 
illage in Wales; his teachers were 
e the cobbler—and- a few really 


hile books. 


‘and systematically read, that gave 
George his start. 

ink of this. You have probably read 
books than Lloyd George ever saw in 
ly years. Yet. your | reading has 
u only a smattering of knowledge; 
his reading gave him the richest 
the world—the power to think 
pend to Mec rig himself well. 


¢ oe 


s those books wisely selected re 


it now. 


The Old Shoemaker 
Advised David Lloyd George 


books that will build me into a more suc- 
cessful man or woman; 


the books that 
have proved their building power in other 
lives.” 


You can do it, if you will. You need 


‘not wander aimlessly among the 4,500,000 


books that have been printed. Your 
reading problem has been solved; the 
solution is contained in a free booklet 
which every ambitious man and woman 
should own. It is called “Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day” and tells the whole story of 


Dr. Eliot’s ~ 
Five-Foot Shelf 


of Books 


The Fascinating Path to a Liberal Education 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 
this famous library: 


y . — 


Please mention T ae SuRvEY when writing to advertisers. 


. i ‘ 


The rey the shoemaker revealed to 
this boy is revealed to you by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard in a free booklet. 


By mail, absolutely free and without obliga- | 
tion, send me the little guidebook to the most 
famous books 
Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and contain- 
ing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. 
Eliot of Harvard. 


Name 


Send for 


Who 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf 
“the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so aranged it that even “fif- 
teen minutes a day” are enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare time, by using 
the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided 
for you, you can get the knowledge of 
literature and life, the culture, the broad 
view-point that every university strives to 
give. 


ce a a 
For me,’ wrote one man who had sent 
in the coupon, “your little free book meant 


a big step forward, and it showed me 


besides the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 


Every reader of the Survey is invited 
to have a copy of this handsome and en- 
tertaining little book. It is free, will be 
sent by mail, and involves. no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and 
mail it to-day. 


F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 


New York 
Publishers of Good Books since 1875 


ese es es se sce ce ces ems ss ee ee te ee 


| P. F. Collier & Son Company 


416 West 13th Street, New York | 


in the world, describing Dr. 


ee ee sees 
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SOCIALISM 18 THE ONLY SOL TION OF 
MODERN PROBLEMS, AND A CLEAR UN- |} 
DERSTANDING OF ITS PRINCIPLES AND | 
PURPOSES IS THE ONE GREAT NEED OF 
THE WORLD TO-DAY. Rev. Chas. H. Vail. 


More than twenty National Organizations led by 

' the Civic Federation have been formed and 

HEAVILY FINANCED TO COMBAT SOCIAL- 
ISM, and warn the producers of its dangers. 


.  - KNOW THE TRUTH! Subscribe for THE 
NEW. DAY, the NATIONAL SOCIALIST | 
WEEKLY. $1.00 per year. Address, 528 Chestnut 
St., Milwaukee, Wis. ai 


Read articles by Scott Nearing, James Oneal, 
Eugene V. Debs, Morris Hillquitt, Irwin ‘St. John 
Tucker, Wm. M. Feigenbaum, Lydia G. Wentworth, 
Jos. E. Cohen and other authorities from abroad. 


VICTOR L. BERGER, one of the most powerful 
Socialist writers in America, is associated editorially 
with THE NEW DAY. NO INTELLIGENT 
PERSON CAN AFFORD TO BE MISIN- 
FORMED ABOUT SOCIALISM. 


Read THE NEW DAY—The National Socialist 
Weekly. 


Frederick Heath, 
Editor. 


J. Mahlon Barnes, 
Manager. 


? Clear and Clean Thinking— 
: RADIANT 


M OTHERHOO.D 
_ By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES 


Author of ‘Married Love,’’ ‘“‘Wise Parenthood,” etc. 


- “Of inestimable value to young married people... plain 
language with a beautiful spint,” ; 
—Journal of Education. 
“Radiant Motherhood shonld be read by every intelligent 
erican woman—and man, 
—Margaret Sanger. 
$2.50 at All Booksellers 


6 P. PUTNAM’S SONS 2 West 45th Street, New York 


_ EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICY 


By ARNOLD GESELL 


f Professor hed Child Hygiene and Director of University Psycho- 
i ; Clinic, Yale University ; 


Based on a study of actual conditions 
( Price $1.00 
Yale University Press New Haven and New York 


‘BRITISH LABOR and the WAR 


Regular price, $2.50 net - ; 
i To Survey subscribers, $1.25 postpaid 
oe a fortunate purchase at cba we are able to offer 


oF “A fine piece of work for which 
9 fare historians and sre of sociology should be grateful.” 


THE SURVEY 
New York 


112 E. 19 Street 
eo 


to some prominent families of Turkish governmental hig 


“and second country, still I could not help myself ge 


of their forefathers. 
of conscience and expression.—Impress upon your so- 


AN APPEAL TO TURKISH WOMEN? y 

To THE Eprror: In your issue of June 4, I notic 
respondence addressed to your valuable. publication all 
from Constantinople signed by a few Turkish ladies 


ing ministers and officials. 
As a native of Gonseusteenlé although not of 

origin, notwithstanding the fact that I had left my na 

some thirty years ago to make Uncle Sam’s country 


tensely interested with that correspondence. 
What struck me first was the fact that Turkish wom 
improved their intellectual tendencies considerably sinc 
parture from their country. But at the same time, wher 
the voices of these excellent women when massacres a 
menians and Greeks were going on almost in every regi 
their country with the very sanction of the Imperial G 
ment? ... 
The very class and kind of the people that Tapke soi 
destroy and against whose barbarous undertakings not or 
fined or cultured Turkish woman dared raise her voice pu 
were the very blood and sinews of the industrial and comm 
life of Turkey. | if 
Without the work of ‘Again agriculturists “ed the 
mercial vehicles of Greek and Armenian initiatives, toda 
only’ Asia Minor but the largest part of Anatalia and 
Turkey in Europe is facing a dire calamity which will 1 
common people’s conditions of life one of the most und 
and unenvied by any Commiintty of a civilized, industria 
peaceful country. 
Under the flag of this glorious country hundreds of nat 
ists I have noticed living in harmony, happiness and co 
ment, advantageously making use of the opportunities and 1 
to success, health and prosperity which the laws of the co 
prescribes for them, and. is utterly incomprehensible fo 
why it is that comparatively few nations could not live 
as happy and contented under Turkish Government, i 
word is conceived with its full etymological significance 1 
than an indication of mis-government, mal-administratior 
mis-management combined with pled thirsty and usurpin 
sires. 
‘Use the means of your ritelbcctual Aisne ‘to. in 
upon your high officials and urge them to alter entirely th 


policy, inherited from their ancestors and convince them 
‘bloodshed for conquering purposes will eventually caus 


ruin and downfall of a retrogading country like Turkey. 


'member that every inch of ground you occupy today your 


fathers conquered and occupied through mere physical 
and shining swords and that the homogenous people of 
grounds have the right at least to live and die in the co 
Learn and teach how to respect fre 


government the necessity of adopting what progressive 


‘tries of Europe and America put into practical applicatio 


the good and happiness of their people regardless of sec 
ligion or race—Then, and then only, your laments and 
to other countries will not be necessary or at least in dese 
cases, will find responsive measures from the People you 


tO * f 


So wipe your tears, you Portias of Tice 
Tramp your feet down on the floor like a true Yankee 


‘man deputy or senator to urge your husbands, sons and bri 


to quit forever the business of killing and murdering — 
Advise your people to forget these unnatural ambitio 
the past, to roll up their sleeves and go to work, - i 
Live and let all the others live also as" Tinea beings: si 
live, not as beasts and nomads. This should be th 
and procedure toward constructing a br aid Tu ey 
' San Francisco. 


{ j snsttpitions : 
bor conditions, housing problems and local government. 
, as the author’ himself states, this\ “survey makes no 
of being a comprehensive treatment, of problems in the 
cated, nor an exhaustive analysis of the: problems actu- 
it represents a type ‘of inquiry which, in my 
is very significant. For it brings together in brief 
an appraisal ‘of laws and conditions in the field covered, 


uch it is a valuable handbook for social workers, ae i 
and. others paterested in the reer: aspects. of the 


considered. 

survey might well Ibe Naas in every state in the 
s between sessions of the state legislature. It would 

as nothing else could, the basis of a program upon 
after discussion and modification, social ‘workers, wom- 
ubs and other interested agencies and individuals could 
Possibly surveys of this character would best be con- 
y the sociology or economics departments of the state 

es rather than by professors in’ privately endowed col- 

they would have greater influence, perhaps, because of 
mi-official character ; and. they could be more readily and 


established as a permanent feature of the investigative 


cative machinery. for dealing with Popeye prblems 


ihiod’” of | procedure illustrated by the Tltnete survey is ; 
wusual, if not unique. “Instead of collecting elaborate - 
d data on the problems dealt with, data already ac- 


were mtilized | ‘in the definition and_ diagnosis of 

Such a. “method has its’ Jadvantages as well as 
sadvantages Among its advantages may ‘be counted its 
i Anyone with the Leonel eae aid leisure 


ER ay kas in) the local community. Anions 
dyantages may be counted its inapplicability in elucidat- 
‘not sufficient data for diagnostic 


broad field of application despite this — 


2 The trained peodal surncyor will know 


; die with the potlectton and in- 
where the evidence at hand does not 


~ CLARENCE S. Darrow. _ 


\ 


By Seba. rdidee.! M. Shimmin & 
mail of the Suaver, 3 60. Mins 


he. SURVEY 


keep abreast of social and indus- 


all death die, ented of dis- 


| NEW. 
/SOCIOLOGICAL 
BOOKS 


The High Cost of Dying as revealed 
in Fumeral Management and Costs 


‘By Quincy L. Dowd. 270 pages. $3.00, postpaid $3.15. 


A world survey of burial, cremation and costs. Says Graham 


Taylor in his foreword: “Facts gleaned far and wide, abroad =f 


and| very close at hand are frankly stated, | interestingly 
grouped and illurninatingly described, but they are always 
dealt with as the heart-moving facts which moved the author 


to observe, interpret, and pass them on for the personal pro-. 


tection and help they should give and for the public welfare 
and progress which they should promote.” 


Rural Organization 


Proceedings of the Third National Country Life Conference ie 


(1920). 254 pages. $2.50, postpaid $2.65. 
Valvable and interesting addresses by Lorado Taft, Kenyon 


-L, Butterfield, Samuel Higginbottom, R. K. Moton, Coif. 


Galpin and others. Some real solutions to problems presented 
in Main Street. 


_ Education for Social Work 


By Jesse Frederick Steiner, Director of Education, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Washington, D.C, 108 pages. Pager, 
_ $1.00, postpaid $1 03. 
Pore ats in purpose will have been achieved if it helps 
to bring about a growing recognition of the scientific basis 
upon which the eetuctire, of social work must be built.”— 


. Author, 


An Introduction ta the Science of £ Sociology 


By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess. 800 pages. 
~ $4.50, postpaid $4.70. Ready in September. 


A collection of readings selected to define and illustrate the 


concepts and principles of sociology; is designed for the first 


course in sociology, and is a text and book of readings com- 
bined. 
Madeline McDowell Breckinridge 


By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge. 250 pages. $2.50, post- — 
paid $2.70. Ready in September. : 


A biography of one of the great women of modern times” 


woven into a story of social service in Kentucky, and parti- 
- cularly in a wee 


Purchase from your dealer or direct 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS - 


5746 Ellis Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois “ 


‘A Genuine Contribation’’— 


THE 


‘LABOR [oe a 


By FRANK TANNENBAUM 


CY thinkers.” 
"A challenge to thinke: Ae elo 


“Gives him rank as an expert in this field.” 
—Boston Transcript. . 


& it} 
“Bristles with ideas about a movement unquestionably fongiaey 


a new society.” i 
—N. Y. Call. — 


$2.00 at All Booksellers 
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consecutive insertions. 


Address Advertising 
Fe Department 


WORKERS WANTED 


MAN for boys’ and men’s work in Social 
Settlement. Address Mrs. Grumiaux, West- 
minster Camp, Angola, N. Y. 
eeatniae swear 
- YOUNG MAN to supervise work for boys 
and young men at Council Educational Al- 
liance, one who’ has: done similar work 

among Jews preferred. Write at once to 

3754 Woodland Ave., Cleveland. 

“LE TASS SBS 8 aS SIS See a NS 
‘WANTED: For a nonsectarian neigh- 
+ hborhood agency a first assistant (woman) 
for family work, club and class super- 
vision, and neighborhood activities. Settle- 


ment experience necessary. Executive and 
' administrative ability required. 3930 SURVEY. 


a 


WANTED: For well equipped Settlement 
a house manager to take charge of the 
' domestic department. Engagement begins 
at once. Settlement experience preferred. 
3931 SURVEY. 


4 


‘WANTED: Public Health Nurse for rural 
work in well organized county. Public health 
experience necessary, Oakland County. Chap- 
pter, American Red Cross, Pontiac, Michigan. 


YOUNG WOMAN resident to supervise 
girls’ clubs in well-established Jewish set- 
tlement in middle west wanted for about 
' September 1st.’ Write all particulars to 3924 
SURVEY. 


FINE opportunity for woman thirty years 
or over with whom training and experience 
_. in welfare work for children is the objective, 
“rather than salary. For mutual convenience 
a resident of Brooklyn preferred. Apply by 
letter only. Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society, 
_ 92 Schermerhorn Street. 


WANTED: Supervising Nurse, State Re- 
4 -formatory for Women. $1, 500 and mainten- 
ance, Must have had experience in the nurs- 
cae ‘ing of mental and nervous diseases. Exe- 
cutive ability required. Apply, Superintend- 
Ae ent, pent Hills, N. Y. 


th WANTED: Young women to care for 
_ convalescent erippled children for hospital 
in country; nursing experience net neces- 
sary; playground, settlement, or kindergar- 
ten experience desirable. 3887 Survey. 


~ 


f WANTED: Jewish stenographer as gen- 
Ht bee eral assistant to superintendent in institution, 
Attractive position, room and board. State 
tt  salaty desired. Apply Superintendent, 469 
i _ River Street, Paterson, New. Jersey. 


THE SURVEY 


CLASSIF IED ADVERTISEMENTS - 


RATES: Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 
Want advertisements, 8 cents per word or initial, including the address or box. 
number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 


14 lines to the ich, 


Discounts on four or more 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WANTED: A woman, under fifty to have 
charge of a cottage of boys, 10 to 16 years 
of age, at Hope Farm,.a Cottage Community 
for children. 3919 SURVEY. \ 


WANTED: A man and his wife, under 
forty, protestant, interested in doing con- 
structive work with boys, to take charge of 
a Cottage of 30 boys, 10 to 16 years of age. 
3917 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Graduate Nurse, social serv- 


ice worker with some experience in family 


case work. D. A. Blodgett Home For Chil- 
dren, Grand Rapids, Michigan. , 


WANTED: Housekeeper. Woman of.re- 
finement to take charge of Housekeeping De- 
partment (Dietary Department not included) 
in large institution in Philadelphia. Must 
have experience in employing and supervis- 
ing domestics. Trained nurse with house- 
keeping experience preferred. 3938 SURVEY. 


WANTED: Woman with Social Service 
experience, as house manager of Settlement 
in eastern city. 3937 SURVEY. 


WOMAN, experienced in family social 
work, for assistant secretary. Must be quali- 
fied to supervise visitors, organize volunteers 
and teach case work to students in Portland 
School of Social Work. State age, health, 
education, experience, 
salary expected. Send photograph, references 
and full information in first letter, Public 
Welfare Bureau, Portland, Oregon. 


THE JEWISH FOSTER HOME, of Phila- 
delphia, has an opening for a Supervisor in 
charge of the Boys’ Department. Applicants 
should have the equivalent to a High School 
education and a desire to do social service. 
Communicate with A. D. Faber, Station .G., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Nurse for Clinic and follow- 
up work. Yiddish essential. Apply Room 
419, 105 E. 22 St., New York. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer 
and employee: housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, secretaries, gevernesses, attendants, 
mothers’ helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Graduate Nurses and Dietitians 


WANTED: Superintendents of Nurses; 
Assistant Superintendents; Surgical, General 
Duty, Supervising, Scheel, Welfare:and Pub- 
lic Health Nurses; Dietitians, If interested 
in institutional positions, anywhere in the 
United States, write for interesting free beok. 
Aznoe’s Central Registry fer Nurses, 30 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. \ 


Bul: Please mention The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


present salary |and_ 


SOCIAL ‘WORKERS, Andasenal : 
Secretaries, Dietitians, Matrons, C 
Managers, Miss Richards, Providen 
Box 5, East Side. Boston Office. t 


WANTED: A woman, under ; 
have charge of a cottage of boys ro f 
years of age at Hope Farm, a Cottage ‘ 
munity for children. 3919 ‘SuRVEY. 


WANTED: A domestic science wor 
take charge of housekeeping and t 
classes in large settlement in Middle ' 
Salary $1300, weit subsidized board. | 
SURVEY. 


WANTED: A pianist for School sing 
a lady of refinement not over 35 yea 
age, with equivalent to High School a 
tion... 3944 SURVEY. a 


WANTED: By. Society caring for g 
case worker; one familiar with investiga 
and Court work preferred, P. O. Box ' 
Boston. 


TEACHERS WANTED ~ 


TEACHERS WANTED for public 
private schools, colleges and universities- 
over the country. Walter Agnew, 12544 
sterdam Ave., New York. ; 
AR PE MPT TBE SIO IG CT EH EIT 

SITUATIONS WANTED 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN, Jewish, 
years experience as physical director, t 
years as Director of Men’s and Boy’s w 
thoroughly familiar with Settlement, Y. 

“Hi, A., and Big Brother work, desires a j 
sion in any of the above 'pranches, : 
furnish highest recommendations. 
SurRVEY. 


YOUNG MAN, experienced in sc 
work, desires position Boys’. Institu 
Thorough knowledge of best methods 
handle children. 3916” SURVEY. 


TRAINED, experienced, educated wor 
wants position as executive housekeepes 
house mother, in college, school or ¢ 
3921 SUVEY. : 


YOUNG WOMAN, college graduate, 
knows Yiddish, Russian, German; Fre 
Spanish and Esperanto, wants position 
translator in New York City. 3928 Sur 


YOUNG WOMAN, university gradi 
experienced in publicity and _ editc 
phases of social work, wishes positior 
Middle West with Community act 
tral council, or child welfare agency. ~ 
SURVEY. 


‘ 


EXPERT SOCIAL ENGINEER, leat 
in law, trained in sociology, commended 
President Roosevelt, wants city leadershi, 
civic and social welfare work. Box 5 
Logan Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Position as head of orp! 
age or similar institution by experie! 


kindergarten and social worker. ~ 
SURVEY. 3 ar 
WANTED: Social or literary secret 


ship or similar executive position, prefer 
in Washington, D. C., by gentlewoman, 
tured, experienced. Excellent eferel 
Box 246, Williamsburg, Va. 


4 ; xe € 
, executive, field—also or- 
and library experience. 
Box 23, Bay- 


ps 


zing, ighoral, 
‘ork City references. 


IPERINTENDENT in an Orphanage 
'to make a change by October first. 
ied worker, married man, 44 years of 
_with experience in Institution and 
i-p ae Will go anywhere in New 


3939 SURVEY. 


"Knowledge of social work in all its 
. Ten years’ experience with gen- 
( elief, employment and social institu- 
| work in New York, Philadelphia and 
1 3920 SURVEY. 


ington. 
Fd 
rANTED: An experienced poeuivaie 
desires position. Part time pre- 
‘ed. 3941 SURVEY. 


TED: Position, as Biperinteidepry or 
in Institution or Settlement. 3942 


" 

ING MAN, thirty, experienced in all. 
lent and community center activities, 
; to devote evenings weekly to similar 
New York or vicinity. Expert in 
tics and club work. Experienced ex- 
» able to assume responsibility for 
of -active organization. 


‘AL SERVICE Res Pex: 


research in the East, Middle West and 
Coast; will be available shortly, Box 
Beerede Road, Berkeley, California. — 


desires position with health or social 


T, 5523, Cabanne, Saint Louis. 
i ‘ ¥ 


ced, past ica age, good. Health and 
s, desires institutional position; steward, 
it, café mpndeee- ere ers: 3915 SURVEY. 


i Ss 


EGE WOMAN ‘with one child can 


Y : ane BOOKS. 


_ THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
» ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


in books on social, civic and 
subjects, but we handle 
current publications 


NTED: Executive position in social 


_Inpus‘trran Facts. 
3945 SURVEY. 


ed in organization, publicity, finance, ; 


LICITY MAN, eenericuced in ‘health ‘ 


,, Can handle executive position. W. | 


as to small, child. Refer- 


PERIODICALS ~ 


Fifty cents a line per month, feur weekly inser- 
tiens, copy wnchanged througheut the month. 


$3.00 a year. 19 W. Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ghe Freeman: a radical paper comment of the 
interests that constitute a life of culture. Sample 
free, 116 West 13th Street, New York. 


Husnital Sorial Secuice; moailys $3.00 a year; 

published: under the auagiecs of the Mospitai 
Social Service Assectmtion al Rew York 
lec., 19 Kast 72d Steest,. New York 


‘Mental Piygienes quarterly; $2.00 a year; pub- 
ational 


lished by tire N: Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


ation for Publis 
Health Nursing, 370 Seveath Ave., New York. 


mi 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, feur weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Asta’s AMERICAN ProgiteM, By Geroid Tanquary 
Robinson. (Freeman Pamphlet.) B. W. Huebsch, 
Inc., 116 W. 13 st., New York. 25 cents: 


By Kirby Page. No. 
Christianity and Industry Series. Concrete data 
concerning industrial problems and _ proposed 
solutions. A 12,000. word summary. 32 pages. 
Valuable for personal study, Sake eye groups, 
open forums, adult Bible classes. Geo. H. Doran 
Co., New York city. Price, 10 cents. 


Can We Live TocetHer 1x Peace? Addresses to 
laborers and employees, by Wallace M. Short, 
mayor of Sioux City,- Ia. Price, 50 cents. 


Manuva oF On1o Laws ror Socrat, Workers. 85 
pages, 50 cents prepaid from Ohio Institute for 
Public Efficiency, Hartman  Bldg., ee Sean 
Ohio. Compiled by June P. Guild, LL.B 


CaTEcHISM oF THE Soca QuxsTion. 
John A. Ryan, D. D., and Rev. R. A. 
Gowan, National Catholic Welfare Council, So- 
cial Action Dept. Price, 10 cents; 
copies, 8 cents each; 50 or more copies, 7 cents 
each. The Paulist *Press, 120 West 60th St., 
New York City. 


THE ee Rerusrs To Pay. Editorials from the 
Boston Herald on the railroad and building situ- 
ation, by F. Lauriston Bullard. 15,000 sold be- 
fore publication. Price, 50 cents. Marshall 
Jones Co., 212 Summer st., Boston. 


Crepit UNIoNn: Complete free information on re- 
quest to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


ImmicratTion Literature sent on request by the 
National Liberal Immigration League, Box 116, 
Station F, New York City. 


ri 


re MSS. WANTED 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, etc, are 


wanted for publication. Submit Mss. or 
write Literary‘ Bureau, 509 Hannibal, Mo. 


FOR SALE- 


BALL BEARING HAND TRUCK in Ar 
condition, for office use. Apply, The Survey, 


112 East 19 street, New York. 
Please Sa iiialel The Survey when writing to advertisers. 


MARY CAROLINE 
CRAWFORD 


COUNSELOR IN SOCIAL 
SERVICE PUBLICITY 


@ Miss Crawford has been re-' 
tained as Director of Press Pub- 
licity for the Radcliffe Endow- 
ment Fund Campaign. 


@ Besides putting out the press 
material connected with educa- 
tional and membership cam- 
paigns Miss Crawford’s office is. 
equipped to write, edit, design. 
and illustrate all manner of sup- 
plementary “literature” for so- 
cial service agencies. 


@ Miss Crawford is herself a 
graduate of the Boston School 
For Social Workers. All her 
assistants are trained artists and 
writers, 
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816 LITTLE BUILDING 


Boston, Massachusetts 


No fee for consultation 


Muon 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE: 


Are you looking for positions in liberal, 
labor and radical movements? 


Are you looking for qualified workers? 

Address: The League for Mutual Aid, 
Room 931, 70 Fifth Ayv., New York City. 
(Chelsea 3877). Roger N. Baldwin, Chair- 
man; Mary Gawthorpe, Exec. Sec’y. 


If interested in the purchase of 


OFFICE FILING EQUIPMENT | 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 


for office or home, let us send you free 
catalog and nearest dealer’s name. 


The Weis Manufacturing Company | | 
140 Union Street, Monroe, Michigan 


CALENDAR OF 
CONFERENC ES” 


Items for the next calendar should ‘reach “the 
Survey before September 7. 


Carmoric Cuarrtres, Nationa ConreRENCE oF. 
Milwaukee. Sept. 18-22, be HSE Dr. John | 
O’Grady, 324 Indiana ave., Washington, 

CooPERATIVE ConGREss, Rane Va 
Basle, Switzerland. Aug. 22-25. Cooperative 
League of America, 70 Fifth ave., New York — 
city. 

EpucationaL ConFerence, Pan-Pacrric. Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands. Aug. 141-21. Ae Ford, 
Pan-Pacific Union, Honolulu. 

FEeL~LowsHie oF RECONCILIATION. Belmar, N: Fis 
Sept. 8-11. Bishop Paul Jones, 108 Lexington 
ave., New York city. 

Mouniciparitigs, Leacug or Iowa. Sioux City, tal 
Aug. 17-19. Frank G. Pierce, Marshalltown, Ia. 

Oven Forum Natrona Councrn. Chautauqua, N. 
Y. Aug. 16-26. George W, Coleman, 1244 
Little bldg., Boston. —~ 

Pustic Emproyment Services’ INTERNATIONAL, — 
AssocraTion or. Buffalo. Sept. 7-9. ‘Bryce — 
M. Stewart, Regal bldg., Ottawa, Can. ik 

TUBERCULOSIS, Mississippr VALLEY ConFERENCE 
on. Columbus, O. Sept. 12, 13, 14. Robt. G. 
Patterson, 83 iS: Fourth: st., Columbus O. 


iy 
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